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~ IF there are occasions upon which the feelings of private respect may 
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1 have heard of the lady, and good words went with her name,—SHAKsPrARR. 





4 be suffered to mingle with the current of public observation, the 
’ present case will supply us with an ample apology for our violation 
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g of critical law. In recurring to the professional career of Mrs. Dis- 
DIN we cannot divest ourselves of her domestic claims; the wife 
and mother are arrayed before us when the actress alone requires to 
be considered ; and if we should therefore fail in doing justice to 
the bright talents of this lady, she must seek for an equivalent in 
our tribute to her many virtues. 

Miss Ann Hixuiar, the subject of our present article, was born at 


_ Bruton, in Somersetshire, about the year 1775. Her father, are- 
> spectable farmer, committed her for education to a seminary in 
» Bath, where, and with relatives who ranked high as iron-founders, 


&c. at Birmingham, she passed alternately her years of childhood, 


~~ having been unfortunately deprived of both her parents at a very 
~ early age. The Theatre Royal Bath has prescriptively boasted of 
~ possessing talents equal to those of the metropolis, and the rarest 
*% combination of London ability has been often exhibited in one even- 
| - ing upon the Birmingham boards. From frequently attending to 
~ scenes of this sort, Miss Hriniar obtained a familiarity with the 
- drama, which was rapidly extended by zealous assiduity, and strong 
_ powers of paception. At this time, however, she did not entertain 


even the remotest idea of embracing this pursuit as a profession, 
tll an elder sister, with whom she had been destined to reside as 


an associate in business, married the manager of the Beverly, 
Von. XV. P No. 86. 
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Harrogate, and Richmond Theatres, and prevailed upon Miss Hit- 
LIAR to visit her at the former place, where she made her début 


t 
as an actress, though scarcely fifteen years of age, and was speedily 
visited with many marks of public favour. From those boards she ‘ 


Was promptly engaged by Mr.Sreruen Kemsee for Edinburgh, Glas- 
gow, and Newcastle, in which circuit, under the maternal auspices 
of Mr. Kemstez, she continued for more than two years, and then, e 
on proceeding to Manchester, met with Mr. ‘I’. Dispiy, between = 
whom and her a slight acquaintance had previously existed. It was 
renewed and increased, till at the Collegiate Church of the town 
already mentioned, with the sanction of her nearest relatives, 
Miss Hiviiar bestowed her hand upon the individual who had al- | 
ready obtained her heart, and in the year 1792 concluded an 7] 
union with the respected character by whom her value, for 
Seven and twenty years, has been tenderly appreciated, and her 
happiness unremittingly preserved. 

When Mr. Dispry accepted the situation of author and occasi- 
onal Manager at Sadler’s-Wells, his lady performed there for three 
seasons, and during the recesses proceeded, with brilliant success, ‘ 
through the circuit of Canterbury, Rochester, and ‘lunbridge- 
Wells. The impression made by her efforts in this tour has" 
never been defaced; and when we reflect that the charms of 
youth and beauty were coupled with the attributes of spirit and , @ 
intelligence, a different result could hardly be expected.* In 1799, s 
Mrs. Dispin appeared for the first time, at Covent-garden, as 
Aura, inthe ‘‘ Farm-House,” when her reception was such as 
to ensure an immediate engagement fromthat amiable and dis- 
criminating man, the senior Mr. Harris. Her retention at this 
Theatre continued for many years, till Mr. Dispin having pur- 
chased a share of Sadler’s Wells, and succeeded to the manage- 
ment of Mr. Exuisron’s Surrey Theatre, she resigned her dra- 











matic avocations. Whatever time, at this period, could be spared a 
from Mr. Dispry’s professional pursuits, was devoted to retire- 4 
ment at a cottage in Surrey, from which he emerged, with his, | 4 
partner, when selected for the Promptership, and subsequently | ‘- 








* At Richmond, near Town, where Mrs. Dippin passed her summer reeesses, : 
for seven years she continued to lead the principal business, and enjoy the public a 
favour. At Birmingham, in proof of her estimation, while on a visit fo some re- 3 
lations, she played for a few nights, and was honoured at her benefit, with oué 3 
of the greatest audiences the Theatre ever contained, . 
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the management, of Drury-lane Theatre. On acceding to a lease of 
the Royal Circus, Mrs. Drspin, from motives of the most praise- 
worthy nature, resumed her histrionic duties. They were pre- 
ceded, however, by pursuits of as active and arduous a kind behind 
the curtain, where the splendid and extensive wardrobe of that 





























s : a establishment was formed beneath her directions, and confided to 
" s her care. The female department, in all its branches, has also 
n - been superintended by the proprietor’s only and industrious coad- 
s - jutor ; her tasteful invention and liberal economy have tended 
n largely to his advantage ; and Mrs. Dispin, we can gladly assert, is 
5 a revarded by ali the ladies of the Theatre, so acceptably are her du- 
|- S ties discharged, as the sincere and steady source of every wish they 
n  canseek to gratify, and every interest they can attempt to promote. 
ry sae Much as Mrs. T. Dispin has been distinguished for her ener- 
e 3 4 getic personation of the part in which we have prevailed upon 
= her to be depicted, her assumption of the few characters she has 

i- 4 hitherto sustained, was submitted to as an irresistible alternative. 
Ce 7% Her Countess in << Zapoyla,” and Lady in the ‘‘ Unknown”, were 
s, f a fraught with grace and effect, but her time isso amply occupied by 
e- 4 the duties we have just described, that in despite of popular appro- 
as bation, she cannot turn intirely to the stage. Whatever she un- 
of | dertakes is always stamped with the tokens of a vigorous mind, 
ad +} and we trust the time will yet arrive when. a wider scope can be 
9, | afforded for her professional endeavours. _ 

as >pt<< 

. EXTRAORDINARY ACTRESS. 

iis | = * * * %* *T was not often tempted to the Theatre*, which 
> | q was small, dark, ill-furnished, and ill-attended; yet. when the 
re- % celebrated tragic actress, known by the title of the Trranna, 
‘as a played, it was a treat,which I suppose no other stage then in Eu- 
‘ed a rope could compare with. That extraordinary woman, whose real 
re- | & name I do not remember, and whose real origin cannot be traced, 
his, | | till it is settled from what particular nation or people we are to 
uly | a derive the outcast race of gipsies, was not less formed to strike 
wn | . beholders with the beauty and commanding majesty of her per- 
“ a son, than to astonish all that heard her by the powers that nature 
1nd x and art had combined to give her. My friend Count Prerra San- 
nee ra, who had honorable access to this great stage-heroine, inti- 





* At Madrid. | 
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mated to her the very high expectation I had formed of her per- 
formances, and the eager desire I had to see her in one of her capi- 


tal characters, telling her at the same time that ] had been a wri- 
ter for the stage in my Own country: in consequence of this in- 
timation, she sent me word that I should have notice from her 
when she wished me to come to the theatre, till when, she desired 
I would not present myself in my box upon any night, though her 
name might be in the bill, for it was onty when she liked her 
part, and was in the humour to play well, that she wished me 
to be present. | 

In obedience to her message, I waited several days, and at last’ 
received the looked-for summons ; I had not been many minutes 
in the Theatre, before she sent a mandate to me to go home, for 
that she was in no disposition that evening for playing well, and 
should neither do justice to her own talents nor to my expecta- 
tions. I instantly obeyed this whimsical injunction, knowing: it 
to be perfectly in character with the capricious humour of her 
tribe. When something more than a week had passed, I was 
again invited to the Theatre, and permitted to set out the whole 
representation. I had not then enough of the language to under- 
stand much more than the incidents and action of the play, which 
was of the deepest cast of tragedy, for in the course of the plot 
she murdered her infant children, and exhibited them dead, lying 
on each side of her ; whilst she, sitting on the bare floor between 
them, (her attitude, action, features, tones, defying all descrip- 
tion) presented such a high-wrought picture of hysteric phrensy, 
laughing wild amidst severest woe, as placed her in my Judgment at 
the very summit of her art ; in fact [ have no conception that the 
powers of acting can be carried higher, and such was the effect 
upon the audience, that whilst the spectators in the pit, having 
caught a kind of sympathetic phrensy from the scene, were rising 
up in a tumultuous manner, the word was given out by authority 
for letting fall the curtain, and a catastrophe, probably too 
strong for exhibition, was not allowed to be completed. 

A few minutes had passed, when this wonderful creature, led in 
by Prerra Santa, entered my box, the artificial paleness of her 
checks, her eyes, which she had dyed of a bright vermilion round 
the edges of the lids, her fine arms, bare to the shoulders, the 
wild magnificence of her attire, and the profusion of her dishevelled 
locks, glossy black as the plumage of the raven, gave her the 
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appearance of something so more | than human, such a Sibyl, 
such an imaginary being, so awful, so impressive, that my blood 
chilled as she approached me, not to ask, but to claim my applause, 
demanding of me if I had ever seen any actress, that could be 
compared with her in my own, or any other country. ‘‘ I was 
determined,”’ she said, ‘‘ to exert myself for you this night ; and 
if the sensibility of the audience would have suffered me to have 
concluded the scene, I should have convinced you that I do not 

boast of my own performance without reason.’’—CUMBERLAND’S 

“© Memoirs.” 


—_>}<<+— 
THE COLLECTOR.—No. XLVII. 





I shall here desire 
Y our fatherhoods, to note my COLLECTIONS 
As most remarkable. 





JONSON. 


























FREDERIC THE GREAT. 


WHEN this monarch travelled, or was even engaged in war, he ge- 
nerally took with him a little French greyhound bitch, which heeither 
carried in his arms or inside his waistcoat. It has been affirmed that 
in one of his wars, having set out for the purpose of reeonnoitring 
the enemy’s army, and being so closely pursued by the Austrians 
as to risk being taken, he hid himself under one of the arches of 
a bridge which suddenly presented itself to his view as he was ra- 
pidly descending a hill, which the enemy passed and repassed, over 
his head, without once suspecting his stratagem. All this time the 

little greyhound, who was commonily churlish, had scarcely breath- | 

ed any more than his horse ; and what rendered the circumstance 
particularly interesting to the king was, that his principal fear had 

been that the greyhound would discover him by her barking. This, 

it is said, was the reason of the great attachment Freperic ever 

after bore her ; and of his erecting a tomb, with an epitaph in praise 
of her qualities, to her memory in the gardens of Sans-souci. 







PRESENCE OF MIND. 


PRESENCE OF MIND is a very rare, but a very happy and 
useful talent, and is a certain guard against many mischiefs and 
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inconveniencies to which human life is continually exposed. It is 
something very different from impudence, or a vain assurance ; is 
always well-bred, and generally accompanied with wit and courage, 

In 1715 I dined with the Duke of OrmonpeE at Richmond. 
We were fourteen in number.* During the dinner there was a 
jocular dispute (I forget how it was introduced) concerning short 
prayers. Sir Wititram Wynpuam told us, that the shortest 
prayer he had ever heard was the prayer of a common soldier just 
before the battle of Blenheim, ‘‘ O God, if there be a God, save 
my soul, if I have a soul.” This was followed by a general 
laugh. I immediately reflected that such a treatment of the sub- 
ject was too ludicrous, at least very improper, where a learned 
and religious prelate was one of the company. But I had soon 
an opportunity of making a different reflection. Arrrrsury, seem- 
ing to join in the conversation, and applying himself to Sir Wi1- 
viaM Wynpuam, said, ‘“* Your prayer, Sir Wiuiram, is indeed 
short, very short : but I remember another as short, but a much 
better, offered up likewise by a poor soldier in the same circum- 
stances—‘‘ O God, if in the day of battle I forget thee, do thou 
not forget me!” This, as Arrersury pronounced it with his 
usual grace and dignity, was a very gentle and polite reproof, and 
was immediately felt by fhe whole company. And the Duke of 
OrmonvE, who was the best bred man of his age, suddenly 
turned the discourse to another subject —Dr. Kina’s ‘‘ Anecdotes.” 





SPIRIT. + 
WHEN the Earl of Capocan was sent on an embassy to Vienna, 
he was one day invited by Prince Evcene to be present at a re- 
view of the Austrian cuirassiers, which were a body of ten thou- 
sand horse, and said to be the finest troops in Europe. During 


the review, Prince Evcene turned to an English officer, who had 


accompanied Lord Capocan, and asked him, “ if he thought that 
any ten thousand English horse could beat those Austrians?’ ‘I 
do not know, sir,” replied the officer, ‘‘ whether they could or 
not ; but I am sure that half the number would try.” 





* There was my Lord Marr, my Lord Jersey, my Lord Arram, my Lord 


Lanpspown, Sir WittiAM WynpnaM, Sir REDMOND EVERARD, and ATTERDURY, 
Bishop of Rocnesrer. 

+ We give this anecdote, though it wants novelty, for the sake of aaah ing 
many erroneous forms in which it has been reported. —Epitor. 
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THE second mystery to which our attention has been attracted, 
from the relative antiquity of its claims, on the original title page 
is thus described : 




















A Cragedy or Cnterlure, ' 


MANYFESTYNG THE CHEFE PROMYSES OF GOD UNTO MAN BY ALL AGES IN THE 
OLDE LAWE, FROM THE FALL OF ADAM TO THE INCARNACYON OF THE 

E LORDE JESUS CHRIST. COMPYLED BY JOIIAN BAYLE, 

a . ANNO DOMINI MDXXXVIII. 








. ‘4 | inthe worde (which now iscalledthe eternall sonne of Gop) was lyfe from the 
= begynnynge, and that lyfe was the lyght of men. This lyght yet shyneth in the 
darknesse, but the darknesse comprehendeth it not.—Joan: I. 





4 This singular piece formed part of the Harleian collection, from 
4 which it was first republished by Dopstey, in the year 1744. It 
is printed with types intended to imitate the manuscripts of the 
a period in which it appeared, and altogether constitutes a curiosity 
| of the rarest description. , 

| a ‘¢ God’s Promises, &c.” is divided into seven acts, the first of 
© which, after a prologue of thirty-five lines from the poet himself, 
is opened by the Pater Celestis with a soliloquy, in which he de- 
* clares the united attributes ofa tripartite godhead, and having ex- 
patiated upon the defection of ‘‘ Adam and hys,” pronounces a de- 
termination that 





a He shall contynue in laboure for hys rashenesse, 
* * * * * * 


‘- To teache hym how he hys Lord-God shall offende. 

—@ = The “ primus homo” is then introduced with a humble petition for 
4 | forgiveness, and acontrite promise of amendment. He is sharply 
. rebuked by the Pater Calestis, who seems at first to be inexorable, © 
. but after fathoming the depths of his sorrow, proceeds to unfold 
3 the means by which ‘* lyfe” and his ‘“‘ good faver also” may be re- 

: covered, Adam assents with joy to the stipulated covenant, and 
concludes the act by singing the following anthem : 


; O, eternall sapyence, that procedest from the mouthe of the hyghest, reacl- 
ing fourth with a great power from the hegvynnynge to the ende, with heavenlye 
¥ V OL, XV. Q NO, S6. 
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swetnesse dysposynge all creatures, come now and enstruct us the true waye of 
thy godlye prudence. 


The second act is opened as before, by the Paicr Calestis, who 
proclaims the afflictions with which he has 





bene moved to stryke man dyverselye, 

since the decease of 4dam, and vindicates the consequences of his 
displeasure by appealing to the crimes which have occasioned it: 
necessity ; viZ.— . 





hys wylfull myseryc, 

Hys cankred malyce, hys cursed covetousenesse, 

Hys lustes lecherouse, hys vengeable tyraunye, 

Unmercyfull mourther, and other ungodlynesse. 
He then announces his resolution to destroy him, ‘‘ for hys out- 
ragyousnesse,” 


And not hym onlye, but all that on earthe do sfere. 


At this juncture, Justus Noah presents himself, and intercedes for 
a mitigation of this dreadful decree. ‘The Pater Celestis adverts to 
the ‘* convenyent space’’ and ‘* lauful warnynges” which he has 
given man for amendment, and couples this reference with a strong 
allusion to the manner in which his various benefits have been dis- 
regarded. Noah submits to the justice of this accusation, but still 
presses for lenity, till his ‘‘ ryghtousnesse” moves the Creator, 
though bent upon drowning the world, - 


Sumwhat to reserve for mann’ys posteryte. 


The compact is then declared by which the patriarch, his fami- 
ly, and followers “ of ych kynde two,” are preserved from des- 
truction. ‘© Just Noah,”’ upon being left by his great Maker, gives 
him praise ina strain of true fervency, and after recounting the 
vast advantages of ‘* faythe,’’ as exemplified in the cases of ‘ oli 
Adam,” of ‘* Eva,” of ‘* Abel,”’ of ‘‘ Scth,”’ of “* Enos,’’ of ‘* Ma- 
thusalah, the oldest man of all,” and of ‘‘ Enoch,’’ concludes this 
portion of the piece by singing as follows : | 

O, most orient clerenesse, and lyght shynynge of the sempiteraa!l bryghtnessc' 
O, clere sunne of justyce and heavenlye rightousnesse! come hyther and illu 
myne the prisoner, syttynge now in the darke prison and shaddowe of eternall 
deathe. 

Act III. is opened, as before, by the Puier Cwlestis, who after 4 
short meditation upon the wickedness of man, declares that in his 
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sizht he is ‘‘ more venym than the spyder ;’’ he then recounts the 
«* uncomelye act” which Shem so audaciously committed in reveal- 
ing the nakedness of his father, the “‘ abusyon’’ of Nimrod in eréct- 
ing the tower of Babel, the idolatry of Ninus, and the enormities 
of Sodom. He professes his intention of adhering to the covenant 
with Noah, but avows it as his purpose to visit the world with se- 
vere and merited correction. Abraham Fidelis is now introduced, 
to deprecate the exercise of this threatened rigour, to avert which 
he reminds the Almighty of his ‘* gracyousnesse” to Adam and 
Noah, both by ‘‘ worde and promes,” and entreats him not to sa- 
crifice ‘* the sowles of men in so great nombre.” The Pater Celestis 
awards a high compliment to Abraham for his manifold excellen- 
cies, and with a promise of repaying them with his ‘* plentouse 
blessynge,” repeats the denunciation he had recently uttered. This 
colloquy is continued to considerable length, by transcribing the 
supplications of Abraham, as they stand in the eighteenth chapter 
of ‘© Genesis,’ and concludes with the Pater’s declaration of his 
‘¢ third promes,’’ or covenant, upon receiving which, the patri- 
arch, who is left “ in place,’’* ejaculates the subjoined thanksgiv- 


ing : 


O, most myghtye governour of thy people, and in hart most desyred, the 


+harde rocke and true corner stone, that of two maketh one, unynge the Jews 


with the Gentyles in one churche, come now and releve mankynde whom thu 
hast fourmed of the vyle earthe. 


The next act commences with another soliloquy by the Pater 
Culestis, in which the various offences are narrated that arouse 
his anger against the children of Israel, whose destruction appears 
to be justified by their recital. Moses Sanctus is then introduced, 
in mitigation of the divine wrath, which he endeavours to allay by 
alluding to the miracles that had been worked for the preservation 
of this favoured people. The Pater enforces the propriety of his venge- 
ance by picturing the benefits he had conferred and the ingrati- 
tude with which they were received, and finally assures his ‘‘ frynde 
Moses,” that he will not upon any account overlook the crime of 
idolatry. The pious Hebrew, however, reiterates his solicitations, 
and at length succeeds in procuring a respite of the punishment 
which must ultimately fall upon his followers. He then recapitu- 





* And the Lorp went his way, as soon as he had left communing with Abra- 
ham, and dbraham returned into his place.—‘* Genesis,” xix, 33. 
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lates the mercies of Almighty benevolence, as exemplified froin 
the days of Abraham till cotemporary time; and concludes with 
the following thanksgiving : 


O, hygh kynge Emanuel, and our lege Lord! the longe expectacyon of Gen. 
tyles, and the myghtye saver of their multytude, the helthe and consolacyou ot 
synners, come now for to save us, as our Lorde and our Redeemer. 


After a hasty preface from the Pater Celestis, in which he testi- 
fies his scholastic attainments by terming the milk and honey of Ca- 
naan, ‘* fluentem lac et mel,” and professes his intention of still 
plaguing the Jewish tribes, the fifth act is opened by a dialogue 
with king David, who bears the addition of rex pius, and entreats 
the Creator, notwithstanding the sins by which she has been disfi- 
gured, to ‘*‘ remyt her wycked folye,’’ and tolerate ‘* the faults of 
Israel.” The Pater repeats his detestation of ‘‘ ydolatrye,” which, 
though he should pardon every other vice, can lay no claim to for- 
giveness ; and after hearkening to David’s summary of the pun- 
ishments with which this offence had been already visited, turns 
personally to the errors of the mediator, and hints at the “ vanyte” 
he had just ‘ wrought,’’ in misusing ‘“‘ Bersabe, the wyte of 
Urye.”’ The pious prince invites his master to speak out with 
pericct freedom ; 


Spare not, blessed Lorde, but saye thy pleasure to me ; 


and having entreated for mercy, confesses his guilt. The catalogue 
of his manifold infirmities is then exhibited, to the whole of which 
he listens with lamentation and replies by repentance, till God, whose 
“< stomake” is moved ‘ in wonderfull condycyon,’’ avows the 
power of his penitence, and leaves him with a special promise of 
returning favour. He then ascribes ‘‘ immortall glorye” to his 
beneficent Maker, through whose strength only he had slain the 
the bear, the lion, and 


Golias, whiche was vi. cubites longe: 


adverts to his inherent frailty, and ceases by pouring forth praise 
in the following manner : 
O, Lorde God Adonai, and guyde of the faythfull howse of Israel, whych sum- 


_tyme aperedst in the flamynge bushe to Moses, and to hym dedest geve a lawe 
in mounte Syna, come now for to redeme us in the strengthe of thy ryght hande. 


In a short monologue, at the opening of act vi. the Pater Cales- 
tic, among other foul vices, expatiates upon the prevalence of 
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« ydolatryes,’ > and is accosted by Esaias Propheta, who, in assent- 
Sing to the unfaithfulness of Judah’s chief city, most nervously ad- 


a“ wycked wayes’’ into which they have diverged. 
‘of the tribes between Jerusalem and S$ 
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"mits that 


Her murther and theft hath darkened her renowne. 


He then implores that ‘‘ their hartes’’ may be converted, and sug- 
rests the expedience of recalling them, by prophecy, from the 
The division 
Samaria is then described, 


Band the cruelties of their various kings are accounted for, as, 

















In both these countreyes, accordynge to their doynges. 


~ The Pater Celestis corroborates these deductions by referring, 


For the wycked synne of fylthye ydolatrye, 


Bro those chastisements he had so often inflicted. Esaias prefers a 


4 B fresh supplication for mercy, to which the Omnipotent at length 
concedes, by likening his affection for Israel to the love of a mother, 





and finally relinquishes his wrath, by promising the presence of a 


Saviour : 


A rodde shall shut fourth from the olde stocke of Jesse, 
And a bryght blossom* from that rote wyll aryse, 

Upon whom alwayes the sprete of the Lord shall be, 
The sprete of wysdome, the sprete of heavenly practyse, 
And the sprete that wyll all godlynesse devyse. 


| The “ songe” of Esaias is as follows : 
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O, frutefull rote of Jesse, that shall be set as a sygne amonge people, agaynst 
© thet wordly rulers shall fearcely open their mouthes ; whom the Gentyles shall 


P vorshypp as their heavenly Lorde, come now for to delyver us, ane delaye the 
tyme no longar! 


The seventh act is also opened with a soliloquy by the Pater Ce- 


4 lestis, who meditates upon the eligibility of maintaining or deserting 


> his creature, and concludes with a determination 
To overcome hym by fayoure, if it maye be. 


Johannes Baptista then prefers a spontaneous recital of the good 
/ works performed by many individuals, whose names he enumerates, 





* This is not inclegant phraseology, and may divide its commendation with 
the first line of a previous couplet : 
Ye planetes and cloudes, cast down your dewes and rayne, 


That the earthe xzaye beare out Lelthful saver playne. 
yg i, C—th ice, 
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and suggests the fitness of their being borne in mind. The Pute; 
consents to sect ‘* rygour and hardenesse”’ apart, 

Myndynge from hens fourth to wynne manne evermore 

By wonderfull kyndenesse, to breake hys stubberne hart, 

And change it from synne ; 
makes Johannes Baptista the “ massenger” of this gracious inten. 
tion; and having encouraged him to assume the office with speed, 
enables him to discharge it with success. ‘The declarations of John, 
which then oceur at considerable length, are purely historical, and 
he concludes them, ‘‘ in some swete musycall khynde,” by chaunt- 
ing as follows : 

O perfyeht keye of David, and bygh scepture of the kyndred of Jacob, which 
openest aud no man speaketh, that speakest and no man opencth; come and de- 
lyver thy servaunt man kynde, bound in prison, syiting in the darknesse of synue 
and bytter dampuacyon. 

Here the piece closes, and. Baleus Prolocutor comes forward with 
an important summary of the scenes his muse had just * compyled:" 
in his own words, 

The matters are soch that we have uttered licre, 

As ought not to slvde from your memoryall, 
and in proof that it is not our wish to overturn the confidence this 
venerable pastor has assumed, we shall transcribe that part of his 
epilogue which will bring the reader at once to the various person- 
ages of whom, in succession, his seven acts are so curiously com- 
posed. 

In the woman’s sede was Adam first justyfved, 

So was faythfull Meak ; so was just brahane. 

The faythe in that sede in Moses fourth multyplyed, 

Lykewyse in David and Esaye, that after cam, 

And in Johan Baptyst, whych shewed the very lam. 

These respectable characters are studiously employed in warding 
from the human race that punishment which Ominipotence has pre- 
pared for its offences. ‘They perform this task with some degree 
of rude cloquence, and an unimpeachable portion of scriptural 
fidelity. They are sometimes excursively preceptive, as in these 
words : 

When the prynce is good, the people are the better; 

And as he is nought, their vyces are the greatter ; 
and occasionally exhibit a line of tolerable softness, though we 
believe their best is selected in the following example : 


Slee his suggestyons and hys whole power confounde. 
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From the date of this drama, 1538, with which the author him- 
‘ self has supplied us, we could hardly have expected a specimen of 
English so pure in its structure, and so easily to be construed. We 
will not hesitate to assert, that, when the orthography has been 
modernized, it is freer from antiquated stiffness than many posterior 
efforts of the dramatic muse ; O¢hello’s address to the senate, in ten 
successive lines, comprises more obsolete harshness, than can be 
charged to the whole of this mystery, and the ‘* Troilus and Cres- 
sida’ of Smaxsprare isa still prouder proof of its graceful simpli- 
city. 

The editor of Dopstey’s ‘* Old Plays,” ed. 1744, has commenced 
that valuable series of dramatic literature with this production, ‘* to 
show from what low beginnings our stage has arisen.” These are 
the words of that writer, and they appear to be grounded upon false 
assumptions. Bishop Bate has opened his ‘‘ ‘Tragedye,” in propria 
persona, with the following observations : 


lf profyght maye growe, most christen audyence, 
sv knowledge of thynges whych are but transytorye, 
And here for a tyme: of moch more congruence, 
Advantage myght sprynge, by the serche of causes heayenlye, 
As those matters are, that the gospcll specyfye. 


We began here to look about us for some reasons to justify a sus- 
picion that profane representations were pointed at, and think the 
annexed lines have furnished us with all that was wanted : 


Yow, therfor (good fryndes) I lovyngely exhort 

To waye soche matters as wyll be uttered here, 

Of whom ye maye loke to have no tryfeling sporte 

In fantasyes fayned, nor soche lyke gaudysh gere.— 
If this censure have a tangible object, it must clearly be aimed 
at spectacles not of a religious texture, but drawn from fanciful 
sources of mere amusement. Against such the auditors of honest 
Joun Bare are clearly warned ; and, unless his words can be tor- 
tured to a very different interpretation, the stage was no stranger 
to scenes of fiction before the period to which our most early comic 
effort “‘ Gammer Gurton’s Needle,” has been assigned. ‘This in- 
quiry may now, perhaps, be pursued in vain, though possibly a 
conjecture will not appear intrusive, that some rough reading of our 
older metrical tales, by more than one speaker, is the ‘* gaudysh 
gere” to which Bishop Bar has alluded. So far the imputed ori- 
gin of our modern drama must be disturbed, for the mysteries of 
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this period, and we cannot trace them much further, were evidently 
not the foundations upon. which its beams have been laid. 

On the tendency of this piece it would hardly have been allow- 
able to expatiate, had not the annotator already described asserted 
it to have been written ‘‘ to vindicate the doctrine of divine grace, 
against such as held the doctrine of free-will and the merit of works.” 
It is true, indeed, that Baleus Prolocutor, when the piece is concluded, 
does touch upon those points ; but that his seven acts were writtey 
to illustrate them abstractedly, we have no license to assert. It js 
a ‘* tragedye or enterlude,” to repeat his own denomination, “ ma- 
nyfestynge the chefe promyses of God unto man by all ages in the 
olde lawe,’”’ and to impress upon the observer that such goodness 
is entitled to the deepest consideration, was clearly his steadfast aim, 
The sallies upon free-will are mere aberrations, and that Bare had 
made no conclusive inference from that topic is proved by his finally 
promising, that 


More of thys matter conclude hereafter we shall. 


—$9§ee— 
TUE 
BLACK GOAT OF BRANDENBURGII, 
A FRAGMENT. 


* * * «© Nothing,” exclaimed the Sorcerer, ‘* but the im- 


molation of a perfect goat, without a single hair about him that i 
not black, will propitiate my master, and secure the great object 
for which we have so deeply laboured.” 

The provinces of Russia, and the countries of Poland, Lithuania, 
&c. were traversed in search of this precious animal, which De Kxerist 
and his companions at length obtained for the value of its weight 
in gold. The Black Goat was laid at the feet of their exorcist, who 
now proceeded to accomplish his purpose of compelling Lucijer to 
reveal the secret places where all the treasures were buried that in 
former times had disappeared from Germany. 

At midnight, on a heath near Berlin, and under the gibbet of a 
newly-hung murderer, these fanatics assembled with their conduc- 
tor to witness the consummation of this unholy work. The strug- 
eling goat was slaughtered in the most barbarous manner, and 
single drops of its blood, wrung out in the agonies of death, were 
sprinkled upon De Kunis and cach ef his followers. The carease 
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then crackled in the flames of a red fire that burned before him, and 


hymns of impious adoration were chaunted to the deity of hell. 
These rites continued till dawn, when they were broken in upon by 





a party of police; and though the infatuated assistants at this scene 
were permitted to escape, its principal, the Sorcerer, was dragged 
away to confinement, and perished in the dungeons of Spandau. 


—_>r}<— 
LE KAIN THE TRAGEDIAN. 


THE following extract from Tresauct’s “ Original Anecdotes” 
of the great king of Prussia, are fraught with excellent precepts for 
the critic who would judge by superficial observation, and the 
actor who may shrink from unguarded reproof. 

«* A traveller, who arrived from France, in my time, at Berlin, 
was the celebrated actor Le Kain, who had received the most press- 
ing invitation from Prince Henry. I have but little to relate con- 
cerning the residence of this actor at Rheinsberg, where he was 
detained several weeks by the prince, and, as it will be easily 
imagined, played every day, and received equal applause and atten- 
tions. During the short stay he made at Potzdam, he played three 
times before the king ; and nothing, perhaps, better explains the 
art of playing to persons who have never before seen consummate 
acting, and at the same time are possessed of talents and genius, 
than the effect he produced on the mind of Freperick. His majesty, 
that he might have a better view of him, kept all the time on his 
legs behind the orchestra, with an opera-glass at his eye. While 
at supper the same evening, he declared himself much surprised at 
the high reputation of this actor, and observed, that if there were 
any degree of art in his manner of playing, this art was extremely 
exaggerated, and constantly exceeded nature ; his whole exhibition 
appeared to him to be forced ; nothing was natural: in short, LE 
Katy was, in his opinion, not only a bad actor, but still more, an 
actor whose example was dangerously calculated to corrupt good 
taste. 

When the king had seen him play a second time, he in some de- 
gree modified his preceding opinion. He still decided that Lz Kain 
had no other excellence in his profession than what was founded on 
art; but he allowed that his art was well studied, and admirably 
adroit ; that simple nature would produce less effect ; and, in short, 


that Le Karn deserved the reputation to which he had attained. 
Vou. XV, R No. 86, 
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He recalled to mind that the arts donot apply themselves to the 
imitation of simple nature, but should always aspire to the loftiest 
graces and most perfect sublimity. Tis conclusion then was, not 
that this actor was faultless, but that his art possessed sufficient 
excellence to obtain a brilliant reputation. | 

The third time he saw him play intirely destroyed the first judg- 
ment of Freperick, and modilied the second in a striking degree, 
‘To form a sound estimate of things in which art is concerned ,’ 
said he ¢ it is not sufficient to observe them attentively ; they should 
also be observed repeatedly. Many good observations do not pre- 
sent themselves at a time; or, at least, we are not at the moment 
sensible of theirimportance. ‘This was precisely my own case when 
I first saw Le Katyn. The first time I did nothing but compare him 
with nature, such as she most frequently presents herself to our 


senses: ] found no resemblance ; and accordingly I considered him 
as an unfaithful, extravagant, and dangerous performer. The se- 
cond time I saw him, I perceived that he exercised an art, and that 
this art consisted of rules he had closely studied, and with considerable 
skill had. made them his own. I however could not divest myself 
of the notion that he followed those rules too strictly, and that he 


left nature at too great a distance. I am now, as it appears to me, 
arrived at the true point of view to pass a correct opinion upon his 
performance. Poetry should always take its subject from select 
nature: this principle should invariably govern dramatic writers, 
and among those, most particularly writers of tragedy ; so that an 
actor cannot, without a violation of the likeness, imitate ordinary 
nature, such as it every where meets our eye. Still further, the 
action brought by the Poet on the scene is not an action that occurs 
in common-place society, orin the bosom of domestic intercourse ; 
it is transported to a grand Theatre, and passes under the eye of 
nations. What ornament does it not require ! And the actor, ifhe 
has calculated what is suitable to the scene, will take care not to 
overlook so important a consideration. We should next inquire if 
the actor is on the same floor as that from which he is viewed by 
the spectator? He is not. We sce him, as it were, at a great dis- 
tance, and in perspective : should he not, tlicrefore, proportion his 
action to the circumstance? In Le Karn every thing takes a gigantic 
form, or rather a heroic and colossal form. No doubt he is on 
pedestal. His action could be in no way different from what it is 
Without becoming aukward, injudicious, inconsistent, and unfaith- 
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fal, My final declaration therefore is, that he is a great and admirable 
aetor ; ‘and I will add, the first I have seen of this description in 
the walk of tragedy. Till I saw Lr Kary, I knew not what it was 
to play tragedy ; and T shall read the pieces in which I have seen 
him perform again with great pleasure,’—” 

















—>>}<<— 
MANAGEMENT OF DRURY-LANE THEATRE. 


WEDNESDAY, September 8.—A general assembly of Proprietors 
was held this day at two o’clock, in the Saloon of the Theatre, for 
the purpose of receiving Reports from the General and Sub Com- 
mittees, and of substituting six members of the former body in lieu 
of those who were upon the point of retiring. 

Owing to a thin attendance, the chair was not taken till three 
o'clock, when Mr. Cancrarr having been deputed by Mr. Warp to 
to fill it, after a formal declaration of the business for which the 
meeting was convened, suggested the necessity of nominating such 
ventlemen to the approaching vacancies as were both able and will- 
ing to undertake those important affairs which were likely to engage 
their consideration. 

Mr. Warp then read the following Report from the General 
Committee : . 




































Drury-lane Theatre, Sept. 8. 

The General Committee have the satisfaction to inform the Proprietors, that 
they have concurred in every measure recommended by the Select Committee. 
And they have, in consequence of the powers vested in them by the Acts of Par- 
iament, granted a lease of the Theatre for 14 years, at a rent of £10,200 per 
annum, to R. W. Exxiston, Esq. in the name of the Joint Stock Company of 
Proprietors, : 

They gladly embrace this opportunity of testifying their sense of the zeal and 


ability the Select Committee have manifested in arranging the concerns of the Joint 
Stock Company. 












; C. W. WARD, Sec. 
When this document had been read, six names, being those of 
ithe seceders, were by lot, drawn out of the glass in which they 
were deposited ; and the Earls of Yarmoura and Essex, Lord By- 
rox, Mr. G. H. Rosrns, the auctioneer, Mr. Denr, and Mr. Wi11- 
s0N, received their dismissal. The first, fourth, and last of these 
were immediately re-elected, and associated with Mr. Caucrarr, 


Mr. Soane, the architect, and a Mr. Cuvrcn, in the room of the 
others, 
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The Report of the Select Committee was then read, and ran as 
follows : 

September 4, 

The Select Cammitte have great pleasure in meeting the Proprictors this day, 
as they are enabled to report a very satisfactory conclusion of their labours, 

They have already stated the arrangements entered into with the new renters, 
bond-holders, and tradesmen, and other creditors. 

They now report that the General Committce have approved of tle terms and 
conditions of the lease of the Theatre to Mr. ELuisron, and they have this day 
executed the lease with that Gentleman. 

The Select Committee have further to report, that the subscription loan has been 
completed, and so much of the cash subscription realized as to enable them to 
proceed in the payment of the first 5s. in the pound to the tradesmen and other 
creditors to-morrow. 

They now beg leave to resign their trust as a Select Committee, as all the ar- 
rangements entered into by them will be conducted by the General and Sub- 
Commitees, who have been this day nominated and elected. 

In retiring from this trust, they willingly embrace the opportunity now afforded 
them of offering their sincere thanks to the Proprietors for the confidence with 
which they have uniformly been honoured. 

By order of the Gencral Committee, 


C. W. WARD, Sec. 

The Chairman then observed, that after the Report which had 
just been read to them, it was quite unnecessary for him to trouble 
his hearers with a single syllable upon the subject. The Select 
Committee had used their best endeavours to secure that favourable 
situation in which the establishment now stood ; the property had 
even acquired many material improvements during the late changes; 
and from the spirit, energy, and experience of Mr. Exvsisron, to 
whose hands it was now entrusted, he was convinced that the pro- 
prietary had ample reason to sanction those measures which were 
just enforced. If any step could be taken to save the Theatre from 
decay, he thought it would be speedily achieved. ‘The new lessee 
was making the most serious efforts to open the season without far- 
ther delay, and the proprietors, in duty to his zeal, courage, activity, 
and intelligence, were bound to pray that he might continue it most 
successfully. The Select Committee was entitled to thanks from 
every lover of the drama, as it had been admitted by all parties 
that a second Theatre should be maintained upon a scale commen- 
surate with the splendour and importance of Covent-garden. In 
saying this, he had no intention to insinuate the slightest charge 
against those who conducted that concern ; but some efficient con- 
troul was indis; ensibly requisite, while all persons, as experience 
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would prove, who possessed too much power, were apt to exert it 
for the preservation of no interests but their own. 

Mr. Grenreve here entered the room, to whom the Chairman de- 
tailed what had already been done; after which some discussion 
arose on the necessity of electing another Sub Committee. When 
this question had been affirmatively decided, the Chairman and other 
members of the General Committee left the Saloon, but returned in 
a few minutes with the names of Sir Tuomas Turron, Colonel 
Dovetas, Joun Soane, G. H. Rosrns, and Jonn Carcrart, Esgqrs. 
as those of which the Sub Committee was about to be composed. 
Of these nominations the Proprietors expressed their exulting ap- 
proval, and peculiar marks of respect were bestowed upon Mr Soanz, 
when the Chairman announced his spontaneous offer to act as their 
honorary architect. 

Mr. Rosrys then informed the Proprietors that the duties of the 
Sub Committee were now nearly nominal. They would only be 
required for the future to see that their property was not deterio- 
rated, and that the stipulated sums to be taken nightly from the The- 
atre were appropriated to their use. 


Mr. Wacker wished to make a few observations upon the grant- 
ing of Mr, Exuisron’s lease, though the ratification of that busi- 
ness would preclude the propriety of expanded remark. He could 
not, however, refrain from alluding to Mr. Tuomas Disp1n’s terms 
for the Theatre, which were £10,100 per annum, and an expendi- 
ture of £3,000, for the purposes of decoration and convenicnce, be- 
fore the season commenced. 


The Chairman asserted, in reply, that the Select Committee had 
taken every offer into deliberate and impartial consideration, and 
that Mr. Extrsron’s was acceded to from a conviction of its supe- 
riority. Mr. Warp, the Secretary, confirmed this assertion, and 
stated that Mr. Dispin’s proposal had been preferred through an 
agent, who had not proceeded so far, it since appeared, as he had 
been authorised to go. The Select Committee, however, could only 
judge of the tenders which were laid before them ; and though, after: 
the name of Mr. Exrisron had been declared as the person to whom 
the Theatre was confided, the offer from Mr. Disprn had been re- 
newed, the communication which contained it had never been‘ 
opened, from the indelicacy of so doing, by the body to which it 
was addressed. 


Mr. Lownpes made some allusion to the great amount of con- 
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tingent expenses, which, he understood, during late years had been 
but little less than €150,000. ‘This remark clicited the notice of 
Mr. Grexre cw, and Sir Tuomas Turron, whostated that the Theatre 
could not have been carried on, at several periods, except for the 
liberal assistance of Mr. Perer Moorr. ‘The matter after some 
additional debate, was referred to the Sub Comunittee. 

When this discussion was coneluded, Mr. GLossop, who stated 
himself to have inspected the books in consequence of bidding fur 
the Theatre, bore testimony to the exact manner in which the ac- 
counts of its managemeut had always been arranged. ‘This evi- 
dence was ordered to be placed upon the journals of the conipany ; 
thanks were then severally voted to Mr. Catcrarr and the Selec: 
Comunittee, and the Mecting adjourned, : 


ee aot ee 
THE CYNIC.—No, IT. 


A sullen and surly speculator.—JoHNsow. 


SOME one, whose name I have most ungratefully forgotten, jong 
azo remarked that an honest man has the best essentials for a Prine 


Minister, though destitute of singular refinement, or uncommon 
capacity. Guided by this axiom, I believe the moral rectitude of 
a public Censor is the most valuable of his attributes, and if un- 
coupied with acuteness, will weaken many temptations to be dex- 
terous at the risk of integrity. Such qualifications, I am Cyiivi! 
to maintain, are ail that the paltry claims of human nature can de- 
mand; and as it is my wish to hold the scales of justice with a 
rigid grasp, I will never diverge from the prosecution of that chject, 


while I have faculties to secure discrimination, and spirit to preserve | 


impartiality. ° 

My doctrines, T have little hesitation in avowing, are moulded 
upon the hypothesis of Pores, that no solid distinction exists between 
the labours ofa Newron and the antics of an ape, in that Gxrat 
Eyer to which our brightest actions’ will be ultimately subjected. 
I have already disclaimed the misanthropic tendencies that will be 
cast upon my edorts, yet mean. to persevere in professing the decp- 
est contempt for many of the most shining excellencies with which 
htuman nature is endowed. The ‘* bubble reputation’ will form * 
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constant theme for exposure, and I shall not despair of enforcing con- 
viction that talents have no intrinsic value till the great aim of pro- 
moting happiness has been secured by the increase of morality, 
Such a design, it is evident, will arouse the bitterest rancour in the 
breasts of ail who are supported by popular admiration ; but I can- 
not be deterred from my humble endeavours by influence I am bound 
to despise. Like Crirorarra on the waves of Nile, these prospe- 
rous adventurers are sailing boldly down. the stream of Time, with 
the most glittering equipments to their gorgeous vessel, but should 
the breeze blow from an adverse quarter, where will be the superior 
value of their golden oars and silky rigging > more humble materi- 
als would furnish the means of greater safety, and they will perish 
in all the gaudy parade of their idle splendour. 

I look upon the possessor of unprofitable talents as we all regard 
the dexterity of a thief, or the stratagems of an impostor. ‘They 
impede the detection of guilt, but should make its punishment more 
severe, ‘* Spirits,’ says the immortal Smakspeare, ‘© are not 
finely touched, but to fine issues,” and surely if the mental. riches 
with which providence has endowed its favoured creatures are 
squandered on unworthy pursuits, the owner has a great and seri- 
ous account to settle with the source from which his treasures 
vere derived. Had the Spartan boy, who firmly permitted the 
stolen fox to prey upen his vitals, but protected that fortitude from 
such ignoble infringement, he might have performed the most he- 
roic duties to heaven, his country, and himself, while, by degrading 
its energies, he betrayed the fairest trust, and incurred the most 
awful responsibility. 

Without taking the lite Mr. Wines as an irrefragable author, 
it may be assumed, beyond a fear of contradiction, that humaan er- 
ror is the surest criterion to which lamman ingenuity can appeal for 
encouragement, and under the head of ingenuity we may range the 
most plausible systems of fraud, artifice, and deceit, Society is the 
victim’of its own presumption, and to teach a few lessons of whole- 
some humility, constitutes the chief end of these essays. My rea- 


ders may be startled at this charge, but when I have asked them 


how many are in the habit of pronouncing upon claims they have 
no title to decide, I think the justice of my assertion will be placed 
beyond the reach of dispute. 

Is it not presumptuous for an individual, without knowledge, to 
sanction the demands of science ; without taste, to stamp the beau- 
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ties of art; and without erudition, to ratify the claims of literature? 
yet how often does such arrogance occur, when persons without 
critical pretensions are inclined to confound the difference between 
what pleases them and by what they ought to be pleased. ‘The com- 
plexity of mechanics, the refinement of painting, the spirit of po- 
etry, and the soul of music, are not appropriate subjects for the 
critical examination of vulgar bluntness, or ennobled stupidity. The 
honest tradesman who travels from the counter to Somerset-house, 
and the fine lady who sweeps from her toilette to the opera, are 
equally unfit for the scrutiny they venture to assume, and till they 
have departed from the folly of such extravagant pride, I shall not 
soften the language of asperity, nor relinquish the lash of satire. 
September 15, 1819. DIOGENES, Jun. 


. hh 
DRAMATIC LIFE OF RICHARD CUMBERLAND. 


Tis a chronicle of day by day, 
Not a relation for a breakfast.—SnHAKSPFARE. 


THE subject of this biographical sketch was descended from an- 
cestors illustrious for their piety, benevolence, and erudition Doc- 
tor Ricnarp CumBERLAND, who was consecrated bishop of Peter- _ 
borough in the year 1691, was his great grand-father, and so won- | 
derfully near did this good man approach to consummate rectitude, 
that unless benevolence may be carried to excess, no other failing 
was ever known to have been discovered in his character. With- 
out interest, and without a wish to emerge from his retirement, 
he received the first intelligence of his promotion from a paragraph 
in the public papers, whilst unambitiously fulfilling the dutics of a 
parish priest, in the town of Stamford ; and, being then sixty years 
old, was with difficulty persuaded to aecept the offer. The death 
of this venerable prelate was, like his life, serene and undisturbed: 
at the extended age of eighty-six years, and some months, as he 
was sitting in his library, he expired without a struggle, being 
found in the attitude of one asleep, with his cap fallen over his eyes, 
and 2 book in his hand, from which he had been reading. ‘To the see 
ot Peterborough, though very moderately endowed, he for ever 
devated himself; and, in fact, according to his principles, no church 
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revenue could enrich him ; for at the end of every year, whatever 


-overplus he found upon a minute inspection of his accounts, was 


by him distributed to the poor, reserving only a small deposit .of 
twenty-five pounds in cash ; and so rigidly had the rule been en- 
forced, that this sum was found at his death in his bureau, witha 
direction to employ it for the discharge of his funeral expenses. 
Joanna, the youngest daughter of Pore’s Dr. Ricnarp Benrt- 
yey, and the Phebe of Byrom’s pastoral, was Mr. CumBer- 
LAND’s mother, and all that son can owe to parent, or disci- 
ple to his teacher, he owed to her. She hada vivacity of imagi-. 
nation and a strength of intellect, in which few were her supe- 
riors: she read much, remembered well, and discerned acutely. 
Though strictly pious, there was no gloom in her religion, but on 
the contrary, such was the happy faculty she possessed of making 


} every doctrine pleasant, every duty sweet, that what some in- 


atructors would have represented as a burden and a yoke, she con- 
trived to recommend as a recreation and delight. 

His paternal grand-father was rector of Peakirk, in the diocese 
of Peterborough, and archdeacon of Northampton. He had two 
sons, the eldest of whom died unmarried, at the age of twenty- 
nine; and the younger,, Denison, was, of course, Mr. CumBer- 
LAnb's father. He married at the age of twenty-two, and though 
possessed of an independent fortune, was readily prevailed upon by 
Dr. BentLey to take the rectory of Stanwick, near Higham Fer- 
rers, in Northamptonshire. In that retired and tranquil spot he 
fixed his constant residence, and studiously devoted himself to. the 
duties of his function. 


On the nineteenth of February, 1732, Mr. CumBerianb, whose 


. birth had been preceded about two years before by that of his 


sister Joanna, was born in the master’s lodge of Trinity College, 
inter silvas academi, under the roof of his grand-father Bentriey, 
in what is called the judge’s chamber. Having exhibited a stub- 
born repugnance to all instruction, very proper measures were 
taken with him in this state of mutiny against all the powers of the 
alphabet, and at the early age of six years, he was sent to the 
school at Bury St. Edmund’s. Here the spirit of emulation, 
which had not yet awaked in his heart, was thoroughly roused ; 
diligence was soon followed by success, anu success incited to 
farther exertions. 


At this time the master had recently discontinued a custom of 
Vou, XV, s No. 86, . 
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letting his boys act a piay of Trrenxce, before the Christinas 
holidays, after the example of Westminsier. Some cf them, in. 
cluding Cumprertanp, undertook without his leave, though pro- 
bably not without his knowledge and connivance, to get up the 
tragedy of ‘‘ Cato,” at one of the boarding-houses, and invite 
the gentry of the town to be present at their childish exhibition, 
They escaped from school one evening, and climbed the wall 
that intercepted them from the scene of action, to prepare for 
this goodly shew. A full-bottomed perriwiy for Cato, and femile 
attire for Portia and Marcia, borrowed from the maids of the 
lodging-house, were the chief articles cf their scanty wardrcbe, 
and of a piece with the wretchedness of their properties was the 
wretchedness of their performance. The audience, however, which 
Was not very select, endured them, and they slept upon. their 
laurels, till the next morning being made to turin out for the 
amusement of the whole school, and go through a scene of the 
previous evening's entertainnient, they acquitted themselves so little 
to the satisfaction of their master, that after bestowing sone 
hearty buffets upon the virtuous Marcia, who had tower’d above 


her sex in the person of a most ill-favoured wry-necked boy, the 
rest of the dramatis persone were sentenced to the fine of an impo- 
sition, and dismissed. In this attempt, Mr. Cunperrann’s east 
had been the part of Juba, and the tenth satire of Juvenan was 
his portion of the fine inflicted. 

About this period he made his first effort in English verse, and 
took for his subject an excursion he had made with his family in 


the summer holidays to visit a relation in ILampshire, which en- 
gaged him in a description of the docks at Portsmouth, and the 
races at Winchester, where he had-been present. This poem did 
not comprise much less than a hundred lines, and was written at 
such intervals as Khe could snatch from his business or amuse- 
ments. He exhibited this production to his father, who received 
it after his gracious manner with unreserved commendation, ani 
persisted in reciting it to his intimates, when the author had 
gained experience enough to wish he had consigned it to ob- 
livion. 

During the vacations of the school, Mr. Cumperraxp’s mother 
began to form his taste and ear for poetry, by employing him 
every evening to read to her, with very few exceptions, from the 
chosen plays of Suaksreare, whom she both admired and ul- 
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ines upon his natural bias was exactly that which was easily to 
be seen. Ile began to try his strength in several slight attempts 
towards the drama, and as SuwakseraReE was most upon his 
toenzue andnearest to his heart, he fitted and completed a kind of 
“s Cento,” intitled ‘* Shakspeare in the Shades,” and formed 
into one act, by selecting the characters cf Famlet and Ophelia, 
ete. as the persons of his drama, and giving to SaaKksPEarRE, who 
Was present througzhout the piece, his dainty Ariel, as an attend- 
ant spirit. ‘Phe scene is laid in Elysium, and the poet discover- 
ed. toopen the drama with an appropriate address. Mr. Cum- 
BERLAND Was now in his twelfth year, and as the work of so mere. 


a novice, his ‘* Cento” was not contemptibly executed. 
We now find him transferred to the seminary at Westminster, 


in which he continued about a. year anda half, and during his’ 
stay, while residing with a relation, was once or twice allowed to 
go, under proper convoy, to the play, where for the first time in 
his life he was treated: with the sight of Garrick, in the cha- 
racter of Lothario ; Quin playing Horatio; Ryan, Altamont ; Mrs. 
Cisner, Calista; and Mrs. Prrrcnarp condescending to the part 
of Lavinia. Quix, it seems, presented himself, upon the rising 
of the curtain, in a green velvet coat embroidered down the 
seams, an cnormous full-bottomed periwig, rolled stockings, and 
high-heeled square-toed shoes. With very little variation of ca- 
dence, and ina deep full tone, accompanied by a sawing kind of 
action, which had more of the senate than the stage init, he 
rolled out his heroics with an air of dignified indifference, that 
seemed to disdain the plaudits that were bestowed upon him. Mrs. 
Ciszer, ina key high-pitched, but sweet, sung, or rather reci- 
tatived, Rowr’s harmonious strains; and her enunciation was so 
extremely wanting in contrast, that, though it did not wound the 
ear, it wearied it; and when she had once recited two or three 
speeches, ‘‘ I could anticipate,” said Mr. Cumperiann, ‘‘ the 
nianner of every succeeding one; it was like a long old tegendary 
ballad of innumerable stanzas, every one of which is sung to the 
same tune, eternally chiming on the ear, without variation or 
relief.” 
TO BE CONTINUED. 
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Correspondence. 





DRURY LANE THEATRE. 


This gentleman is come to me 
With commendation from great potentates.—SnAksrEARE. 


To R. W. Elliston, Esq. 


SIR—The ratification of your treaty with the Proprietors of Drury- 
lane Theatre being this day officially acknowledged, I trust there 
will appear no impropriety in one who is deeply connected with the 
welfare of the drama addressing some words of advice to you, who, 
with Atlantean labour, have undertaken to raise the drooping for- 
tunes of a decayed establishment, and restore it to that height of | 
attraction from which it ought never to have declined. That you 
will succeed in ‘* a consummation,”’ on every account of taste ant 
Justice, so ‘‘ devoutly to be wished,” I have many hopes—but 
that you may fail, I am also not without apprehension. 

To dwell upon those causes that have produced the unpopularity 
with which Drury-lane Theatre has recently been visited, does not 
fall within my province ; it would only cause a loss of time on your 
part, and a waste of paper upon mine; the future should be the 
consideration for you, as it is the cause of anxiety to me. 

I advance at once, therefore, to my subject, by inquiring if you 
have duly weighed the strength of that rival with whom you are 
about to contend for the laurel of honour and the standard of suc- 
cess. Have you sufficiently studied the means and management 
which have hitherto led to that rival’s pre-eminence? Have you 
observed, and are you convinced, that the public favour has not beea 
gained by the talents of an individual, or the rare accomplishments 
of a single genius, but resulted from impartial cast and judicious 
combination ? One beautiful object may attract attention for a given 
period, but it is the general, expanded, and diffusive beauty of 
Nature’s landscape by which permanent admiration is aroused and 
secured. To speak in humbler language, it is not enough that 4 
Richard and a Richmond, should be identified by their representa- 
tives, or that an Othello and his Desdemona should draw the tears 
of pity from .n approving audience , if “* the cunning of the scen€ 
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is to be rudely violated by any of those out-heroding Herod creatures, 
who cannot stand a comparison with ‘‘ the town crier.”” No, sir; 
let every leading character be well-filled, and every minor part re- 
spectably supported ; the patronage of the public will then afford 
a full proof that fashion does not regulate the fortunes of the dra- 
ma, and you will find a strong disposition to maintain the interests 
of « old Drury” before the curtain, while the manager is struggling 
to uphold her fair and antient fame behind it. 

If these observations have any interest with you, the engagement 
of actors who deserve such a title should be your paramount object. 
‘And here, sir, I cannot help regretting the recent retention of Mrs. 
Davison at Covent-garden Theatre, without, I fear, a sufficient ef- 
fort being made to prevent it. ad that lacdy’s abilities been com- 
bined with your own, Genteel Comedy at Drury-lane might tlien have 
resumed her smiles, and the temple in which her fairest altars had 


been formerly erected, would have renewed its antient claims upon 
the devotion of her votaries. ‘There are still, however, superior 
spirits enough to renovate her rites, and by the united inducements of 
interest and of gratitude I conjure you to enlist them under your 
command, as I cannot surmise that pecuniary considerations or per- 
sonal dislikes have prevented you from doing so. In the serious de- 
partments of the drama there is a sufficient supply of ‘‘ well-graced” 
actors to be found to save our eyes from being ‘‘ idly bent’’ on any 
ineffective tool who may presume that he possesses the attributes of 
standard ability, and I trust accordingly that you have not been neg- 
ligent in taking measures to ensure the glory of the Tragic Muse, 

and retrieve the reputation of that establishment, which while it taught 
expansion to the buds of modern genius, exhibited, in the mighty 
efforts of SuaxspeaRE, Fiercoer, Massincer, and Jonson, those 
immortal flowers which formed the fadeless, fair, and fragrant 
wreath of the “* olden time.”’ 

‘* Penny wise and pound foolish” is a very old, and it may be 
very vulgar adage ; but like many other old fashionables it has in- 
trinsic value, and conveys particularly good advice to the Manager 
of a Theatre. With reference to authors, for example, who devote 


their time and talents to the fabrication of a drama and still are suf- 
fered to linger days, weeks, months, or years, before the fate of 
their literary offspring is declared—acmit it to be successfully 
brought forward—what is their reward but a paltry and inadequate 
remuneration, which drives the man of Genius from dramatic com- 
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position, by the ‘siaanihat of insult and the chances of neglect: 
That you, Sir, will see the — anil injustice se _ svstem I fvel 


duction pal itted for mated will be eae. wn “ 
promptly returned ; and that where your own advantage has heey 
palpably secured by the toils of an author, his reward will be dis. 
pensed with a grateful and magnificent hand.* 

If <* verbum sat” be really what it purperts, it must be suflcicrt 
to point out the silly practice of your predecessors, in issuing en. 
- nouncements at the end of their play-bills, replete with unfounded 
puffs and disyustieg falshoods, to obviate its recurrenee for the fu- 
ture. If your actors ave positively of such exquisire me EIS 
as to authorize this servile adulation, it cannot be a necessary a 
pendage, and if not, the fraud is too scandalous te be treated with 
contemptuous apathy, or even moderate reprobation.- Many 
poiats of the subject before us still remain to be discussed, but from 
the length of this article 1 shall leave them till another opportunity, 
At parting, however, allow me to hope, that what Lhave advance 
will not be considered as either intrusive or impertinent. An car- 
nest desire to sce the drama and Drury-Jane ‘Theatre become identi- 
fied, has occasioned this trespass, and that such a fortunate event 

1ay be speedily realized by the suceess of your measures, consti 
tutes iny sincere and stedfast wish. 

I remain, Sir, &e. 
London, September 11. S. W. X. Z. 
—>p§<<-— 


To the Editor of the Theatricai Inquisitor. 


SIR—The re-openivg of Drury-lane Theatre under present circum. 
stances, is looked to, I am convinced, with great interest and anai- 
ety. The new manager has un iformly shown an active zeal to meet 
the public wishes, and under his auspices we may therefore look 
forward to a reformation of those abuses which have so lon: im- 


* So eats was the ‘detne whieh ay wie aa recompense to the author, 
that Mr. Payne's play of ‘ Brutus,’’ though it netted nearly £15,600, at re- 
duced prices, to a sordid management, obtained but £103 as the fair acknow- 


ledgmeut of its extraordinary fortune.—Evitor. 

+ This scandalous custom was broken through but recently at Covent-garden, 
where it had peculiarly prevailed, by the energetic remenstrances of Mr. Lis- 
tox. We hope Mr. Harnis has rewarded this champion of common-sense and 
common English with some adequate token of managerial approbation.—I 1. 
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peded the success of that establishment he is proceding to super- 
intend. 

Among the minor evils of this place, I cannot help alluding to 
the mode in which admission money is taken at the pit and galle- 
ry doors. The pressure, so loudly announced at times by the shrieks 
of female visitors, might be wholly avoided, if in lieu of collecting 
money according to the present practice, it were to be demanded 
at the outer doors, which could be thrown open for payment two 
hours before the performances are appointed to begin. Under such 
an arrangement, many timid women who are now deterred by very 
justifiable alarm from the places alluded to, would be tempted to 
frequent them, and the manager in thus attending to the dictates 
of humanity, would promote his own views of advantage. 

In the second place, permit me to suggest the expedience of se- 
paraie avenues to cértain parts of the boxes, between which, ac- 
cording to the classes that attend them, a line of strict demarcation 
should most assuredly be drawi. The nuisances that demand this 
amendment are too familiar to play-going people to authorize an 
explanation ; let them be restricted to the upper tiers, and [ will even 
concede those disgraces to the police of this metropolis—the lobbies ; 
for then the lower circles might occasionally be graced by women of 
virtue, who cannot enter them while the present system continues, 
without a feeling of shame, a prospect of insult, or a chance of 
contamination, 

These slixht hints are laid before you for consideration in the pro- 
per quarter, and will be received, IT trust, without a doubt of the fair 
and fricadly spirit in which they have been offered. The prosperity 
of Drary-lane Theatre must be dear to every dramatic heart, and, 


humbly as the effort may terminate, | shall never relax in my exer- 
tions to secure it. 


I remain, Sir, &c. 
Auyust 24, 1919, E. R. 


— >> }<—. 
DRURY LANE COMPANY. 


To the Editor of the Theatrical Inquisitor. 
SIR—One of the most pompous nothings that have ever been in- 
flicted upon the Theatrical world may be certainly traced to the pub- 
lic papers of this day, in which after a long preamble of gratuitous 
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jargon, Mr. Exuisron has announced the members of his Drury. 
lane Company. The novelty of this process, by which the actors 
are all labelled with their devious indications, may entitle it to mo- 
mentary attention, but the puff is too palpable for serious entertain- 
ment, or after exciting a fit of laughter, can only terminate in 
feeling of contempt. 

Only look, Mr. Editor, for a few seconds to the candidates for 
tragic distinction which Mr. Exiisron has so modestly presented to 
public indulgence. What do you think of those venerable folks, 
Pore, Hotianp, and Power, backed by the potent attributes of 
Mesdames Ecerron, Rosixson,and Knieat? Can amore audacious 
artifice result from managerial hardihcod, or a viler fraud be at- 
tempted upon popular credulity? I will not adhere, however, to 
this branch of the barefaced juggle, but trouble you with a few words 
upon some other points of the same amusing miscellany. 

Mr. Foore, who is now swaddled up for the first time in tragic 
embroidery, is tolerably well-known in the provinces as a gagger of 
general utility. Atthe [faymarket Theatre, where he has passed 
a few seasons, I have seen Mr. Foore sustain the very ‘* tragic” 
duties of Sir George Thunder, in“ Wild Oats,” with considerable 
eclat, and from such a specimen of his employment, you can fathom 
the great depths of Mr. Eviisron’s most judicious selection. 

Mr. Tuompson (‘‘ from the Theatre Royal, Dublin’) is one of 
the veriest hacks that ever travelled in the beaten parts of dra- 
matic drudgery. What Mr. Exriisron can propose by the de- 
velopement of this man’s tragic tendencies, I am puzzled to con- 
jJecture, but you may depend upon his p roduction for realizing 
all the insignificance [ have just ascribed. 

In scanning the various sections of this famous list, I find them 
interlarded, at every possible opportunity, with names that are 
tolerably familiar to the frequenters of our minor drama. Some 
of these people, more of whom, it is generally said, are in em- 
bryo, when Mr. Exrisron undertook the Olympic Pavilion, were 
hired at annual wages, and have regularly followed his footsteps 
through the mazy walks of country management. They are, there- 
fore, to be thrust upon the audiences of Drury-lane, it appears, in 
consequence of this arrangement, but the result of such temerity, 
I should hope, will form a bar to its continuance, by stripping off a 
few, at least, of those feathers in which Mr, Exuisron’s daw has 
been so lavishly enveloped. 
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I shall not trouble you at present with any farther remarks upon 
these heterogeneous performers, though it is my great object to 
skreen the established stage from profanation, and preserve the 
gencral enjoyment against individual cupidity. If Mr. Exiisron 
has unthinkingly encumbered himself with a set of indifferent 
actors, let him transmit them to itinerant managers, or stipulate 
for their retention with the caravans at Bartholomew-fair; the 
sphere he has just embarked in is too sacred for sordid sacrifice, 
and shall never be invaded with impunity. 

I am, Sir, &c. 


Wednesday, September 22. INDIGNANS. 


—>r}e— 
MR. KEAN. 


We have received the following lines in allusion to this eminent Tragedian, 
which are submitted, with sincere regret, to the perusal of our readers. 


To the Editor of the Theatrical Inquisitor. 


SIR—I have observed by the advertisement this day, Mr. Kran’s 
name is inserted among the list of performers engaged for the 
ensuing season at Drury-lane Theatre. I beg leave to state, 
through the medium of your Magazine, that Mr. Kean will go 
to America as soon as he has completed his present engage- 
ments in Scotland, and that he has directed this announcement to 
be made by me, as his solicitor, that he may prevent any disap- 
pointment to a public, for whose munificent patronage he will 
ever be most grateful. Iam, Sir, &c. 

Temple, Sep. 22. E, H. PLUMPTRE. 


To speak candidly, we cannot confess ourselves satisfied with 
the course which Mr. Kean is about to pursue. If the public 
have been really “* munificent” in their patronage of this distin- 
guished actor, that munificence could only have resulted from a 
Sense of his superior claims, and therefore to rob them at once 
of the enjoyment they have so munificenily rewarded, tends but 
little to corroborate that gratitude which Mr. Kean is so fond of 
avowing. In truth, we regard Mr. Kean as a notorious canter, 


baa seizes every opportunity of flattering the public favour, by 
Vou. XV, T No. 86. 
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adducing the prayers of his children, &c. &c. in testimony of his 
gratitude ; yet when there is ‘‘ ‘vantage to be gone,’’ deserts the 
banner that has led him to reputation, and for a few pounds in 
America, relinquishes the British drama to absolute poverty, in 
defiance of the most solemn engagements, and the most anxious 
expectations. We mean, however, to say more upon this sub- 
ject, and shall therefore conclude, for the present, by protesting 
against the propriety of that measure which Mr. Kean has so 
pompously sanctioned by the preceding advertisement. 


cd mee 


General BRebieiv. 


Fredolfo; a Tragedy, in five Acts. By the Rev. C. R. Marurin. 8¢0. pp. 114. 
Price 4s.—CONSsTABLE and Co. 


WE are too impatient to vindicate the laws of insulted justice, 
which have been terribly assailed by the fate of this tragedy, to 
hesitate in proclaiming our opinion of the poem with which Mr. 
Marurtn has consented to gratify its readers. Fraught with every 
charm that can fix the imagination or arrest the judgment, << Fre- 
dolfo” was rejected at the great ordeal of public scrutiny, and we 
rejoice in the event. It has strengthened our conviction that the 
stage is but the grave of genius, and that if poetry will appreciate 
its proper reward, it must look in the pages of criticism, as it were, 
for the world to come. 

The arrows of Mr. Maturin’s reputation were so finely feathered, 
that few shafts have sunk deeper into the bosom of taste than his 
tragedies of ‘* Bertram” and ‘‘ Manuel.” The luxuriant wildness 
of these efforts was forcibly questioned by the advocates of dull re- 
gularity and calm composnre ; they expatiated upon the dangers of 
romance and immorality, but forgot, in their zeal for the preserva- 
tion of virtue, that the limits of fiction were unbounded, and though 
pictures of licentiousness might be freely exhibited, the Poet could 
not fairly be indentified with a pleader for its maxims. The cold 
cautions of this phlegmatic tribe, however, have not been unavail- 
ing ; they clipped the bright pinions of fancy in her azure ascent, 
dashed her from the warm regions of poetic excursion, and eved 
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succeeded in steeling the public mind against a work of such vivid 
and varied beauty as we are now proceeding to criticise. 

After a handsome ‘‘ Dedication’ to the Duke of Lernstrrer, who 
is very properly complimented upon his attachment to ‘‘ a deserted 
country,” and a ‘‘ Prologue” by the author, in which ‘‘ despotism” 
is eroneously used as a word of four syllables, the Tragedy opens 
in the following manner : 


A Gothic Hall in the Castle of Fredolfo; Watpo and a MIinsTREL seated at a 
table, with wine. The MINSTREL touching a chord on his harp, as the curtain 
draws up, asif he had just concluded an air. Night-storm heard without: 
Wa po starts up. 


Wat.—Hush !—hark ‘— 
The warder on the tower hath blown his blast.— 
It is my lord—where are those loitering knaves ? 
Enter PaGE, with «@ torch. 
How now, Sir boy, ye keep brave order here !— 
Did ye not hear the summoning blast that sent 
Its deep low tremblings on the hollow wind ? 
PaGE. 1 stood upon the warder’s tower, and listen’d ;— 
There was no voice, nor lip of man to breathe it. 
MinstreL. It was the wind, or else the hooting owl, 
Or some wild sound of the many voiced mountain, 
Such as men oft in mountain regions hear. 
Sit down, that 1 may touch my harp again. 
WAL. Peace, peace, I pray thee ; peace—how looks the night ? 
PaGE. lt is a fearful and a stormy night ; 
Woe to the traveller, who in such an hour 
Must scale St. Gothard’s height ! 
Wat. Away, thou loiterer ! 
Where is the beacon that should burn so bright? 
Where is the taper in the latticed casement, 
Shedding its star-like ray to guide the traveller ? 
Away! and from the vale should trampling hoof, 
Or horn be heard, or torch-led litter gleam, 
Let all his battlements ring with the blast 
That gives FRepoLFo welcome! _ Evit Pace 


in the course of this colloquy, we gather that Fredolfo is journey- 
ing from Altdorf to a residence on Mount St. Gothard, accompa- 
nied by Urilda, his daughter. The reasons for their travel are but 
darkly detailed, though after the following fine exordium, we come 
to the knowledge of Fredolfo’s popularity and troubles - 


I have no tale—'tis all but doubt and wonder! 
’Tis weary watching for the traveller 
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Who journeys in the night, and wearier still 

Watching for those who with the tempest mect 

The dark and wrestling angel of the night, 

But oh! ’tis sad to watch the lamp for bim 

Who seeks his home as men explore a charnel, 

A place of foul and festering reco!lections ;— 

Whose walls a viewless hand hath traced with writing,— 

Whose floors have daggers for the foot that treads thein. 
Mun. What dost thou mean by these mysterious words ? 
Wat. Ten years have passed since Lord FREDOLFo journey’d 

To meet the Syndics in the ha!l of Altdorf— 

He was the country’s idol—Switzerland, 

Through all her rescued cantons, bless’d her champion ; 

For, when he sat in council, from his head 

Sprang liberty, a living goddess arm’d! 

Nor lack’d his hand the thunder to defend her.— 

So he went forth—the people blessing him ;— 

His wife and infant daughter here remain’d,— 

He kiss’d them on the morn of his departure, 

But not on his return :—Hark !—Hark !—what noise ? 
[MINSTREL rises.— Through the casement is seen a displuy of 

the effects of a storm, in a mountainous country. 

Min. The storm in his dark might hath gone abroad 

Among the mountains :—all their echoes auswer 

The giant anthem of a thousand caverns 

That day hath never look’d on :— 

There is a blackness in the hurtling air, 

As light had never been :— 

Woe to the traveller in a night like this! 
Wat. It was a night like this, of woe and fear, 

(The stormy twilight of a winter’s eve,) 

FREDOLFO to these towers return’d in hope.— 

His child, alone, to meet her father ran— 

No mother led her there :—he flung her off, 

He called her mother's name, and echo mock’d him ;— 

The silence of the menials answer’d him,— 

They knew not her dark fate, nor aught could tell him, 
Min. Where was his wife ? 
Wat. Who knew? who know’s even now? 

She was no more, yet no one mark’d her end :— 

Her veil and zone, flung on a fearful rock, 

Through whose worn arch the mountain-torrent struggled, 

Were all her fate’s memorial. 
Min. Merciful heaven! 

Was there no trace, no answering event ? 
Wat Yes, there was one, on that same fearful night 

The Austrian governor, stern WALLENBERG, 
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Lay on yon rocks a stark and weltering corse ;— 

it was a horrid sight to see him borne 

Within these walls, stretch’d out upon this pavement ; 
His unclosed eyes, clench’d hands, and bared teeth, 
Fix’d in the strength of the last horrible agony, 
Show’'d he had struggled felly with the hands 

That dealt with him, 


We then gather from the declarations of Waldo, that induce- 
ments are still offered for thedetection of /WVallenberg’s murder, 
though nothing has transpired to promise a disclosure. ‘The grave 
still preserves its dark secret, while from the first moment of this 
mystery, Fredolfo ceased to be an inmate of his mountain halls. 

The scene is now disturbed by an alarm of danger in the vale, 
through which the daughter of Fredolfo is supposed to be passing 
in her progress to the castle. To increase the terror and anxiety 
resulting from this announcement, Berthold rushes, in after vainly 
attempting to restrain the steed on which his mistress, Urilda, was 
hurried to destruction, and is loaded with scorn and indignity for 
his want of success. This ‘* thing of weakness and deformity,” is 
the confidential agent of Fredo¥¥o, and on the attributes of resent- 
ment and ambition, with which his soul has been endowed, Mr. 
Marurin has hinged the very essence of this tragedy. The fol- 
lowing soliloquy, on receiving the reproaches just alluded to, will 
place the temper of this proud, vindictive being, in the most full 
and forcible light. 


Coward, deformed, and spurned !—Can 1} not stab him ? 
Why, when my fingers would enwring his throat, 

Does my bedew’d and quivering flesh recoil ? 

All loathsome things are things of danger too— 

Evea the small spider hath his drop of poison, 

As deadly as the vast and volumed serpent’s— 

I1—I, alone, must writhe in impotence, 

Gasp with unuttered curses, and crush darkly 

The abortive births of mischief in their throes. 


At this moment Waldo re-enters with Urilda, in a swoon, and 
the vassals who surround them, exultingly proclaim that a 
stranger's efforts have secured safety. Berthold tears this precious 
burthen from the arm that bears it, and insisting upon a strict 
performance of her father’s charge, protests that no hand but. 
his shall aid her. He then breathes the following lines, in a tone 
of tender lamentation, and largely as our extracts haye been al- 
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ready extended, we cannot help transcribing so bright and blame. 
less a specimen of plaintive beauty : 


Oh! it renews the heart to gaze on thee ! 

Thou thing of power, that hast not life, but givest it: 
Thou beauteous even in death—making death beauteous! 
Those softly closed lids, in whose rich veil 

The unseen light dwells lovely—the wan cheek, 

Amid whose pallid bower death weds with beauty ; 

The faintly-falling arms, the woe bent head— 

Oh! still be thus! Oh, yes, be ever thus; 

While thus ] see thee calm, I deem thee kind. 

Those eyes will ope—to turn their light from me; 
Those arms will wave, to chide me with their softness ; 
And, oh! that lip—that rubied cup of bliss, 

That flows with joy for all, pour hate on me! 


TO BE CONTINUED, 


Walk for a Wager; or a Bailiff's Bet: a Musical Farce, in two Acts. By 
R. B. Peake. 8vo. pp.72. Price 2s.—FEARMAN. 


THIS very fortunate production has proceeded from apen to which, 


in the farcical walk, we are indebted for many hours of amusement, 
Light and lively appears to be the chosen motto of Mr. Prakz, 
and while he continues to enforce it, by progressive skill, we shill 
hope to congratulate him on increasing success. His after-piece 
of ‘* Amateurs and Actors” was replete with ludicrous incident, 
and forcible repartee, but the present effort, in confirmation of 
our foregoing wishes, evinces those very valuable points in a 
much higher degree. 
The fable is as follows 


Merrington, a young fellow whose fortune has been dissipated by fashion- 
able extravagance and legal artifice, comes down from London to the house of 
O’ Mittimus, in the neighbourhood of Bath, for concealment from his credi- 
tors. Here, under the roof of this personage, an elderly Hibernian, we ar 
introduced to his ward Emma, between whom and .Merrington a tender cor- 
respondence’had for some time subsisted. This young lady obtains a clue to 
the arrival of her lover, and the difficulties of his situation, in consequence of 
which she exerts herself to procure an interview, and in her anxiety to effect 
it, is precipitated into many perplexities. Lovelock, the sheriff's officer to 
whom a writ for the arrest of Merrington had been entrusted, arrives at an 
inn near Mr O’ Mittimus’s, upon a triple purpose,—to fulfil the errand already 
described, prosecute his designs upon Mrs. Kildeary, an antient widow, and 
decide a pedestrian wager. For the last of these affairs he has engaged Hooly 
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Walker, an artist of peripatetic reputation, who in the course of his travels 
across a given picce of ground, is mistaken for a bailiff’s follower both by 
Merrington and Emma. The one, owing to this error, hurries to the house 
of Mrs. Kildeary, his oponent in an action at law, and the other on tracing 
him to this retreat, is seized with a fit of mistaken jealousy. These embar- 
rassments are ingeniously conducted, till the piece is terminated by A/erring- 
ton’s restoration to an estate, which Mrs. Kildeary has unlawfully usurped, 
through the interference of Emma, with whom, upon the return of liberty 
and affluence, he is immediately united. 


The poetry of two serious songs has resulted from anonymous 
friends of the author, and in justice to the zeal that produced them, 
we shall enlarge our limits for their transcription : 


Air.—MERRINGTON. 


In vain my faithful tongue essay’d 
To speak the word farewell ; 


3 That cruel truth the lip convey’d, 
¥ The heart refus’d to tell. 

% Tho’ time and space may intervene, 
F Thy virtues still I view, ' 
a Trace all thy charms in every scene, 


And never bid adieu, 
Adieu, my love, adieu. 


My fair one’s cheek in every rose 
Its blush and bloom betrays ; 
Her eye like every jewel glows, 
And sparkles in its blaze. 
Let nature thus my passion meet, 
3 That passion still renew, 
No sigh or tear shall e’er repeat 
4 A silent, sad adieu, 
4 Adieu, my love, adieu. 


Air.— By the same. 


O, think not sighs are breathed 
By Sorrow’s voice alone ; 
Believe me, they are wreathed 
With Pleasure’s sweetest tone. 
There’s music on the wind 
That flies from yonder grove ; 
But none so sweet we find, 
As sighs that speak of love. 


Upon the ears they steal 
' Like thoughts of days gone by ; 
And those that breathe them fee! 
Like spirits of the sky ; 
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Forgetting all around, 
In extacy they move ; 
There’s rapture in the sound 
Of sighs that speak of love. 


We confess our inability to place the merits of Mr. Praxe jp 
their proper point of view, by candid remark, or by copious 
description. There is a volatility in this farce which defies the 
art of critical embodiment, and much as we lament our want of 
power to pourtray it for perusal, there is ample consolation to be 
found in the pleasure we derived from its representation. 


—>rte<— 
Original and Select Poctrp. 


SONG. 


This heart—by nature prone to beat 
To every tender feeling, 


Now feels emotions, more than sweet, 
O’er all its pulses stealing. 

O, is it not from those I view, 
The tender circle round me, 

That Love this web of pleasure drew, 
And in its magic bound me ? 


Let others court the smiles of bliss, 
From worlds of wealth and splendour ; 
My world of joy I find in this, 
This circle true and tender. 
And while these beams shall light my way, 
This heart that burns before them, 
Will only ask of life to stay, 
That it may still adore them. 





August 16, 1819. : M. LEMAN 
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Theatrical Suquisition. 


THEATRE ROYAL COVENT 
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\ 


GARDEN. 





Macbheth—Aacheth, Mr. C. KeMBLE; Afacduff, Mr. YATES; Lady 


Macbeth, Mrs. BUNN—Blue Beard. 


. School for Scandal—Joseph Surface, Mr. Macrrapy; Lady Teazle, 


Mrs. Davison—Miller and His Men. 


. Devil’s Bridge—Count Belino, Mr. Puitipps—Cozening; A Roland 


for an Oliver. 


. Provoked Husband—Lord Townley, Mr. C, KemBpLE—Barber of Se- 


ville—Rosina, Miss M: Trer. 


. Maid of the Mill— Patty, Miss M. Trree—Love, Law, and Physic. 

3. Pizarro— Rolla, Mr. Macreapy ; Elvira, Mrs. BunNN—Mother Goose. 

. Maid of the Mill; Sylvester Daggerwood; Blue Beard. 

. The Steward, or Fashion and Feeling—Mordent, Mr. MacreaDyY ; 


Cheveril, Mr. Jones; Item, Mr. FARREN; Grime, Mr. BLANCH- 
ARD; Clement, Mr. AsBotr; Lennox, Mr. Connor; Jonathan 
Winter, Mr. EMEry; Lady Anne Mordent, Mrs. Dav ISON 3 Jo- 
anna, Miss Foote; Mrs. Sarsnet, Mrs. Gints; Mrs. — 
Miss GreEN—Barber of Seville. 

Ibid; Aladdin. 

Guy ” Mannering— Henry Bertram, Mr. PHILipps; 
Miss M. TreE—Critic: 

The Steward; Marriage of Figaro—Susanna, Miss M. TREE. 


Lucy Bertram, 





MACBETH. 
6.—This Theatre opened with the ats of 


“* Macbeth,’’ and the romance of ‘‘ Blue Beard.’’ It had been re- 
ported in the daily papers that Mr. Macreapy was to sustain the 
character of Macbeth, and Mrs. Bunn (the late Miss Somrrvitie) 


that of his amibitious spouse. 


Of course we looked forward with 


much pleasure to the hour which would once more elevate Mr. Mac- 
READY to that sphere which his brilliant talents entitle him to move 
in, and from which he had been in the most impolitic manner thrust 
and kept, during the late season ; how great, then was our disap- 
pointment to read in the announce bills that Macbeth would be per- 
formed by Mr. Cuantes Kemare,‘and Macduff by Mr. Macreavy ! 
Still, however, we consoled ourselves with the idea that as the 
character of Macduff, though short, afforded many opportunities for 
fine acting, we should have the satisfaction of seeing how soon 


natural genius and strong judgment would triumph over the appa-— 


rent advantages of a superior part, graceful deportment, and studied 


declamation. 
Vou, XV e U 


But whether from that very anxiety, or from Mr, 
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—? 
Macreapy’s own resistance to being thus made a secondary con: 
sideration, even this gratification was denied us, and we were 
obliged in duty to the public to sit through five acts, and in the 
words of the facetious Georcr Cotman, to ‘* see the actor mur. 
dering Macbeth, when he was only called to murder Dunean,” vet 
the name of Kemste has such claims to our reverence, the sight 
of it awakens such reeollections, that we shudder to behold its 


zlories tarnished and its sanctity profaned by the voice of disappro- - 4 
bation being awakened against one who bears so illustrious a patro- _ 


nymic ; but when an actor, presuming on the respect attached to that 
appellation, ventures out of the walk to which his abilities are |i. 


mited, and Icarus like, would wave his waxen wings so near the - 7 
sun, the very feeling on which he builds his hopes becomes his | 


destruction, and he falls disgraced and unpitied to the humble sta- 


tion from whence his foolish ambition so unfortunately tempted him, | 


Never was an exhibition more ineffective than Mr, Cxanies Kemaie’ 
Macbeth. The applause with which a good-natured audience hor- 
oured him on his entrance gradually subsided as the play proceeded, 


and in the last act changed into a roar of disapprobation, which We | 
should hope will have a salutary effect upon his vanity for the | 


future. The manner in which he gave the passage ‘‘ There’s no 
such thing,”’ was truly ridiculous, and his continually substituting 
** thee” for ‘* thy” was an affectation which, though sanctioned by 
Jonn Kemazue himself, demands decided reprobation. The combat 
in the last scene was any thing but a combat, and though we cer- 
tainly do not expect every tragedian to fence as wellas Mr. Keay, 
some little attention ought surely to be paid to the management of 
the foils, and a battle between two Scottish chieftains assume a more 
formidable appearance than a game of ‘‘ Scratch Cradle,” whichis 
the only thing we can liken the disgraceful rencontre of Messieurs 
Kemace and Yatxs, on Monday evening. 

The proscenium of this house has been made to move in such 4 
manner as to afford the gallery visitors a complete view of the stage, 
and prevent the continual cry of “ higher’? which so frequently 
disturbed the rest of the audience : this mistake has, upon more 
than one occasion, led to the most melancholy consequences. 


SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL 
WEDNESDAY, Sep’ 8.—Mrs, Davison made her first appearance 
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at this house in the character of Lady.Teazle. This delightful actress 
was most enthusiastically received, and went through the part with 
ail that spirit and judgment which have so often enchanted us on the 
boards of the sister Theatre. Still, however, we would rather she had 
fixed upon some other character for her début. In spite of her ex- 
cellent acting, there appeared a want of that indescribable something 
Iwhich can alone account for the preposterous affection of Sir Peter. 
SIn the screen scene, likewise, she was rather defective; we have 





ment, and can only wonder at'the miserable policy of the sapient 
Drury-lane Commitiee, which could prompt the dismisal of such an 
actress as Mrs. Davison. Mr. Macrrapy (for a wonder) was al- 
lowed to personate Joseph Surface, in which he displayed his usual 
superiority. 





DEVIL’S BRIDGE. 
THURSDAY, Sep. 9.—This. opera was produced for the purpose 


# oft introducing Mr. Puiiprs as Count Belino, his first appearance 


since returning from America. This début most successfully evinced 

a powerful voice and tasteful execution, owing to which attributes 

the songs of ‘‘ Is there a heart, and ‘‘ Fancy’s Sketch,” were delight- 

fully sung and enthusiastically encored. Mr. Puivipps also acted 

extremely well, an accomplishment so seldom united with sing- 

ing, that our pleasure was only equalled by our surprise. Mrs. 
@ Dicxons sang with her usual excellence ; Fawcert and Bianca- 
“Warp were all that could be desired in Marcelli and Pietro, and with 
the exception of a very badly-managed explosion at the end, the 
piece was remarkably well produced, 





BARBER OF SEVILLE. 


FRIDAY, Sep. 10.—After the comedy of the ‘‘ Provoked Husband,”’ 
in which Mrs. Davison and Mr. Cuaries Kemsue sustained the 
Sp characters of Lord and Lady Townley, the comic opera of the 
4“ Barber of Seville’ was performed, and Miss M. Tree, from 
the Bath Theatre, made her first appearance as Rosina. She rises 
above the middle height, her countenance is prepossessing, her 
voice replete with melody and power ; and though there appears 
to be an occasional thinness in some parts of it, we have no doubt 








bué practice wil] remove the defect. She sang with much taste, 


no doubt, however, of her being a great acquisition to the establish- 
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and we may venture to prognosticate that she will speedily become 
a deserving favourite with the public, and a great addition to the 
operatic strength of this establishment. Her most effective song 


was ‘* May and December can never agree,” which obtained the most 
rapturous applause. 


MAID OF THE MILL. 


SATURDAY, Sep. 11.—Miss M. Tree and Mr. Puivirrs nade 
their second appearances in the above opera, as Patty and Lord 
Aimworth, and fully confirmed the favourable opinion the public 
had conceived from their débuts. Miss M. Tree is sister to the 
popular Columbine of that name, belonging to Drury-lane theatre, 


‘ 


PIZARRO. 


MONDAY, Sep. 13.—This piece was performed to a very thin au- 
dience, in spite of the attraction of Mr. Macreapy in Rolla; from 
the success, however, with which his personation of that character 
was crowned, we should think a repetition would be much more 
numerously attended. His supplication for. the life of Alonz’s 
child was a wonderful burst of feeling, and the applause which fol- 
lowed his death was a most convincing proof of its effect upon the 
audience. ‘The lifeless appearance which he gave to his form on 
being carried out by the soldiers, was universally acknowledged 
by the house ; it was a study for the painter. Mrs. Buyn played 
Elvira very respectably, but a little more spirit would not have 
overcharged the picture, 


THE STEWARD. i 
WEDNESDAY, Sep. 15.—A comedy founded upon the “ Deserted 
Daughter,” and entitled ‘‘ The Steward, or Fashion and Feeling,” 
was produced, and most favourably received. It is from the peu 
of Mr. S. Beaziey, one of the most successful dramatists of the, 
present day. Farren played the Steward, and pourtrayed the hy- 
pocritical miserly dishonest dotard with fidelity and force that added 
largely to the reputation he has already gained. Mrs. Davisoy, 
Jones, and Emery, were excellent in the characters of Lady Anne, 
Cheveril, and Jonathan Winter. Miss Foorr was an interesting J0- 
anna, The meeting between her and Cheveril was highly entertain- 
ing; but greatly as the author is indebted to all these for their 
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earnest exertions, his,gratitude to Mr. Macreapy, who sustained 
the part of Mordent, must be as boundless as the performance was 
inimitable. It is useless for us to attempt to describe it; our read- 
ers must witness it, as we did, to form a judgment of its merits ; 
must sit as we did amidst a silence, unbroken except by the sobs 
which burst from the swelling bosoms around us, whilst the heart- 


rending agony of the conscience-stricken father poured itself forth 


in the ravings of despair, or glared in ghastly silence froin the roll- 
ing eye and blood-forsaken lip. His signing the fatal deed—his 
finding that he had been accessary to the supposed seduction of his 
own child—and his unexpected recovery of her, innocent and un- 
harmed, were, if any can be se'ected from so masterly a‘ whole, 
the three great points of this performance, We are sorry the te- . 
cessity of bringing forward their operatic company should oblige 
the proprietors to interrupt the run of a piece so calculated to dis- 
play the talents of this inestimable actor. 





. 


GUY MANNERING. 


FRIDAY, Sep. 17 —Mr. Puiupers and Miss M. Tree made their 
first appearances as Harry and Lucy Bertram. We are sorry we 
cannot continue to bestow that approbation upon Mr. Paruipps 
which his début occasioned us to think would always accompany 
his efforts. The songs belonging to the piece did not suit his voice, 
and ‘* Scots wha hae,”’ which he introduced, was a complete - 
failure. He was more successful with the ‘‘ Legacy,” which he 
sung with great taste, and was encored. 

Miss M. Trex, we are happy to say, has verified our stilt 
by rising rapidly in public regard. The ballad of ‘‘ Rest thee 
my Darling” was an exquisite performance, and with all our re- 
collections of Miss SrerHens, we must say, we never were more 
delighted : it was rapturously encored. ‘The beautiful melody of 
‘“‘ The last Rose of Summer” shé also sung most sweetly. Much 
disapprobation was evinced at the close of the piece, in consequence 
of some bungling amongst the characters, who should form a pic- 
ture at the moment Meg Merrilies is shot. We must say we miss 
Mrs. Ecerron and poor Tokety much in this opera. 
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24. Rivals; Ladies at Home; Critic. 

25. Africans; ibid; Wet Weather. 

26. Inkle and Yar ico Fable. Mr. Warpve; Sir Christopher Curry, Mr. 
Terry; Campley, Mr. Duruser ; Tr udge, Mr. J. Russet; Yiu- 
rico, Mrs. Epwin; Warcissa, Miss Beaumont; Patty, "Mrs, 
Gipns—xX, Y, Z; Songs, &c. A Roland for an Oliver. 

27. Who wants a Guinea? Ladies at Home ; 3 Sleep Walker. 

2¢. Pigcons and Crows—Sir Peter Pigwiggin, Mr. Liston; Captain 
Pigwiggin, (alias Neville) Mr. Jones ; Doctor Muz, Mr. TERRY; 
Mr. Wadd, Mr. RusseEutL; Afr. Blondeau, Mr. J. Russet; 
Patrick O’ Rorogaroo, Mr. CONNoR; Tom, Mr. BARNARD; Bai. 
of, Mr. Essworru; Mrs. Harvey, Mrs. Davenrorr: Miss 
Louisa Harvey, Miss E. BLANCUARD: Mary, Mrs. Gipps: Pro- 
logue by Mr. Terry.—Ladics at Home: Travellers Benighted. 

30. Ibid; Day after the Wedding; High Life Below Stairs. 

#1. Ibid; Barataria; Mayor of Garratt. 

Ibid; Ladies at Home; Wet Weather. 

. Ladics at Home ; Pigeons and Crows; Actor of all Work; Love-a-la 

mode—Sir Archy, Mr. Terryv—Mr. Terry’s Night. 

. Pigeons and Crows; High Life Below Stairs; Actor of all Work. 

. Ibid; Ladies at Home; Agreeable Surprise. 

. Ibid; Day after the Wedding; Travellers Benightcd. 

. Ibid; Green Man; High Life Below Stairs. 

. Honey Moon; Sylvester Daggerwood ; ‘Teazing made Easy. 

. Pigeons and Crows ; ; Bombastes Furioso ; Barataria. 

10. Stranger; Ladies at Home; Travellers Benighted. 

11. Pigeons and Crows; Actor of all Work; Love Laughs at Locksmiths. 

13. Ibid; Green Man; Wet Weather. 

16. Rule a a and have a Wife; Prisoner at Large—Mrs. Toke y's 
Benefit. 
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PIGEONS AND CROWS. 


SATURDAY, Aug. 28.—A new comedy was produced at this 
house under the above title. It is ingeniously, but lightly con- 
structed, and though disfigured by some very common-place jokes, 
boasts many of the nearest advances to wit. we have heard fora 
long time. 

It has been attributed to Mr. Jameson, and Mr. Moncrierr, but 
is the production of Mr. Tueopore Hoox, the author of ‘* ‘Teke- 
li,” ,* Darkness Visible,” “‘ Wet Weather,’’ and several other en- 
tertaining pieces. Heis a gentleman of much vivacity, and we may 
congratulate our play-going friends on this return to his dramatic 
studies. Liston, as a vulgar alderman, with a mania for rhyming, 
was delightfully ridiculous. Miss E. BLancnarp improves, we 
think, every time we see her. J. Russeiv was encored in a very 
xuuusing Frenchified song, and Jones was admirable as Captain Piz- 





AuG. 23. Africans ; Comic Address and Songs; X, Y, Z. —Mr. LisTon’s nig! ht, 
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steal a military dandy, who ‘‘ ded dinner at three, ded park from 
four to six, ded supper at twelve, and dedn’t do bed till two in the 











morning.” In short, the whole of the performers acted with the 


greatest spirit, and the piece was received with general acclama- 
tions. Avery clever prologue was spoken by Mr. Terey. 

This Theatre closed on Monday, September 13, with a farewell 
address, which will be given in our Supplementary Number. 


—_>r}<— 
THEATRE ROYAL ENGLISH OPERA. 


Avc. 23. Brown Man; My Own Rival; Amateurs and Actors. 
24. Ibid; One, T'wo, Three, Four, Five; Belles without Beaux. 
25. Ibid; Belles without Beaux ; Amateurs and Actors. 
26. lbid; How to Die for Love; The Tailors, or a Tragedy for Warm 
Weather. : 
27. Bull’s Head; Walk for a Wager; ibid. 
28. Brown Man; Fire and Water; ibid.’ 
30. A Cure for Romance—The Overture arranged from Vaccanri, by Mr. 
' Kearns; Violin Obligato, Mr. Mountain; the rest of the Music 
composed by Mr. Jotty; Charles Clover, Mr.Wrencn; Whisk, 
Mr.Harrey; Drake, Mr. W.S. CHATTERLEY ; Jeremy Tibbs, Mr. 
Wixkinson; Caroline Drake, Mrs. W. S. Cnatrertey; Lucy, 
Miss [. STEvENSoN—Brown Man ; ibid. 
. Ibid; Belles without Beaux ; ibid. 
. Ibid; Walk for a Wager ; ibid. 
. Ibid; Brown Man; One, Two, Three, Four Five; Rendezvous. 
Ibid; ibid; The Tailors. 
. Ibid; ibid; ibid. 
. Brown Man; The Tailors; Death of Captain Cooke. 
. Blind Boy; Belles without Beaux ; ibid. 
. Lionel and Clarissa; The Tailors. 
. My own Rival; Cure for Romance ; Brown Man. 
10. Amateurs and Actors; ibid; Death of Captain Cooke. 
11. Brown Man; Baclielors’ Wives; ibid. 
13. Duenna—Don Carlos, Mr. Davis; Father Paul, Mr. Hicman— 
Woodman’s Hut. 
14. Bull’s Head? Is he jealous; Death of Captain Cooke. 
ld. — without Beaux; One, Two, Three, Four, Five; Woodman’s 
tut. 
16. Up all Night; Death of Captain Cooke. ; 
17. Blind Boy ; Fire and Water; Woodman’s.Hut. 
12. Duenna; Death of Captain Cooke. 
20. Amateurs and Actors; Belles without Beaux; Woodman’s Hut. 
“1. Jovial Crew; Rendezvous; Death of Captain Cooke. 


- Beggar's Opera—Macheath, Mr. Davis—Cure for Romance; Deser- 
ter of Naples. 
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A CURE FOR ROMANCE. : 
MONDAY, Aug. 30.—One of the most stupid productions that 
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ever sent an audience to sleep was this evening exhibited under 
the above title. We consider the time too sadly thrown away 
which we spent in viewing of it, to waste any more upon its descrip. 
tion. It is the rickety offspring of the same pen to which the pub. 
lic are indebted for the infliction of a thing called the ‘‘ Blacka. 
moor’s head,’ at Drury-lane, the season before last. In short, it 
is written by the private secretary of the private secretary of some 
person, or persons, patronized by the Duke of Kent, who com- 
manded it for representation some evenings ago. 

In spite of the patronage of the Royal Duke, however, it has 
sunk into the oblivion it deserved, and we should be sorry to disturb 
its repose by a further extension of our remarks. 


THE DUENNA. 
MR. DAVIS’S FIRST APPEARANCE. 


MONDAY, Sep. 13.—A gentleman of the name of Davis made 
his first appearance in public at this theatre in the character of 
Carlos. Mr. Macreapy’s Rolla prevented us this evening from 
witnessing his début, but on the repetition of the opera, on Satur- 
day, we visited the theatre, and were much pleased with his efforts. 
He possesses considerable taste, and a very sweet voice, but one, 
we fear, too weak to render him a first-rate vocalist The unas- 
suming manner in which he executed the delightful airs belonging 
to the character, and the melody of ‘‘ Love’s young dream,” which 
he introduced, was extremely prepossessing, and obtained unani- 
mous encores. We never heard Broapuurst to more advantage 
than in the air, ‘‘ Friendship is the Bond of Reason ;’’ Miss Carew 
sang with her usual excellence; Dowron was all that could be 
wished in Isaac; and Mr. Lancaster was as tiresome as ever. 


—>r1<<— 
THE MINOR DRAMA. 


SURREY THEATRE. 


AMONGST other novelties, a new melo-drame founded on a re- 
jected tragedy from the pen of Major Parisy, was produced at- 
this place, with considerable alterations by Mr. Dispin. The ori- 
ginal play possesses many passages of splendid poetical beauty, 
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and striking dramatic effect, obscured by a want of that familiarity 
with the stage, which can alone lift the veil of entertainment to the 
publiceye. This amended piece, under the title of ‘‘ True Revenge,” 
embodies the feelings of Angelo, an Abbot, who has immured him- 
self within the walls of a monastery, to satiate his propensities for 
vengeance. This character was admirably sustained by Huntiey, 
whose magnificence of dress and solemnity of deportment commanded 
universal admiration. One scene with Miss Taytor, in which he 
related the extent of his injuries, and touched upon the triumph of 


-his revenge, brought down bursts of approbation, and ratified his 


claim to the whole of that popularity by which his efforts have so 
long been attended. Warkiys, as a lover, who braves the most 
terrific perils to rescue his mistress, the victim of Angelo, from 
danger and distress, had but few opportunities for the exercise of 
his energy and ardour. On one occasion, however, he redeemed 


the deficiencies of his part, and gave us ample reason to admit his. 


mastery of those qualities we have just described. Miss Taytor, 
whose talents have long excited our warmest admiration, discharged 
her duties in a very laudable manner; and the minor parts being 


most respectably cast, the piece went off with distinguished eclat, 


and bids fair to become exceedingly popular. | 
On the 9th instant, a new operatic drama called ‘‘ Scanderbeg ; 
or the Outlawed Prince,” was first represented. It comprises some 


} agreeable music, remarkably well sung by Firzwituiam and Miss 


Corrnanp. As the hero of this piece, Mr. Warxins enjoyed a suffi- 
cient scope for his powers ; and in conjunction with the lady and 
gentleman we have just mentioned, imparted a claim to this novelty 


which can hardly fail of procuring it permanent success. | 
August 15, 1819. J.B. B. 





COBURG THEATRE. 


THE favourite opera of ‘ The Travellers” has been lately produced 
here, in which Mr. 'T. Cooke made his first appearance at this 


» Theatre. He was deservedly encored in the two beautiful songs 


of “ Deep in the Fountain,” and « Victory.’ 

Mrs, W. Barrymore personated his sister in a manner which 
would have done honour to the first dramatic establishment in the 
kingdom. Her opening scene, her interruption of the Prince’s 
amours, and her discovery on board the ‘vessel, were excellent. 
The last act went off but flatly, in spite of Mr. Cooke's ‘‘ Death of 
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Nelson ;”’ it will, however, there is no doubt, improve upon repe- 
tition. To say the piece is magnificently and appropriately got up 
is needless, as we have already mentioned it is performed at the 
Coburg Theatre. 

The ‘* Castle of Tarento” is an extremely well-written, pleas. 
ing little piece, but to detail the plot would be to deprive ou 
readers of the interest proceeding from its representation. Mr 
Sraniey displays great ability in the character of Count Blinvel, 
and the rest of the performers exert themselves most successfully, | 
We cannot say as much for the “ Sea-side Story,”’ which is a combi. 
mation of improbability and nonsense, without a joke to palliate its 
obscurity. 

The excellence of the pantomime performers has oecasioned the 
production of ‘‘ Obi, or Three-fingered Jack,” with considerable 
success. Smitn, from the Surrey, is a terrific Jack ; and Messieus 
Hower, brapiry, and Pauto, give the greatest effect to the cha. 
racters of Orford and the two Blacks. Mrs. W. Barrymore displays 
her usual fascination as the Planter’s daughter, and proves that 1 
one, except Miss Kexty, can vie with her in this peculiar line. 

The “‘ Tiger Horde’’ has been performed with great splendow, 
for the purpose of introducing Mr. T. Cooke, as Azim, and ‘ Wil. 
lace, or the Hero of Scotland,” revived for Mr. H. Kemsir.* 


SADLER’S WELLS. 


MONDAY, August 16.—The “ Caliph and the Cadi, or Rambles 
in Bagdat ;” a Musical Interlude, is the production of Mr. 
Planché, the author of ‘*Amoroso,” ‘* Abudah,” the ‘* Czar,” &. 
and met with the most flattering reception. There is some very swe! 
music init by Nrcuoison, and some most delightful scenery by A»- 
Drews. The view of the Tigris by moonlight was positively cheerel 
by the audience. We have no doubt but that under the direction 





——— 


* Quere—Why does not this gentleman sometimes change his wig? It appears? 
us to be the old acquaintance which has accompanied him through the whole of 
his campaign at Drury, and has been worn, without any alteration, in Macduff 
and young Dornton, Romeo, Richmond, Abudah, and Glenarvon. Surely 4 few . 
ringlets would greatly improve it on some occasions, especially.in the character 
which has given rise to these remarks, unless he thinks with THOMSON, that 
‘< beauty needs not the foreign aid of ornament ; but is, when unadorned, adord: » 
ed the most,’”” 
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of Mr. Griwavot this Theatre will be restored to its former pros- 
perity, asthe attention and liberality with which pieces are produced 








repe- 4 : 
tun | om by the present management cannot fail of exciting a corresponding 
L the 3 feeling on the part of the public. 
’ —>>}<<— 

leas | 
our a PROVINCIAL DRAMA. 

Mr. 
nee! - 
fal ba SUNDERLAND. 
bis | q To the Editor of the Theatrical Inquisitor. 
Ute its 4 SIR,—Our theatre has been opened for the purpose of introducing 


Miss Ciara Fisuer, and her three sisters, to the Sunderland 
add the % public. This little prodigy, after playing Douglas, ‘* enacted 


rable more wonders than a man” in King Richard the Third, and sub- 
aia sequently, with repetitions of the two last parts, sustained the 
> cha 


characters of Shylock, Falstaff, and Bombastes Furioso, In the 

following week, little Knienr of Drury-lane, commenced with 

his favorite part of Sim, which was succeeded by various assump- 

tions, in which he exhibited his known ability, and commanded 

very general success. His benefit was strengthened by the ac- 

cession of Mrs. Knigut, whose performance of Lady Eleanor 
Irwin was received with considerable applause. 

+ We have hitherto witnessed but a part of the regular company, 

-* and that only of a subordinate order, as the best of our actors 

4 are employed at Scarborough. On Saturday, the 2Ist instant, 

mbes F “) Mr. Kean will open with Gloster, being his last engagement, I 

f Mr. understand, upon these boards, till after a trip for two years to 

»' 8 | America, He must be but indifferently supported, for with the 
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sswecl | exception of Favtxner and Hinuineron, you can estimate no- 

by As: fF = thing at so low an ebb as the merit of his male coadjutors. Misses H 
heert! fF | Daruey and Brann continue to afford the most promising tes- i 
rection 4 timonies of progressive talent ; and in the vocal line, Mrs. Batts, { 
——§ | if we may judge by the pleasure of all who hear her, deserves j 
pearst? § honorable mention. ii 
vhole of = I remain, Sir, &c. 
Maclyf FS August 15, 1819, . *t# i 
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NEWCASTLE. 


To the Editor of the Theatrical Inquisitor. 


SIR—Our Summer season closed on Saturday, the 21st of Au. 
gust, with ‘* She Stoops to Conquer,’’ and ‘‘ Raising the Wind,” 
under the patronage of Sir WaLter Scotr. For the five preceding 
nights, Mr. Boorn’ performed some principal tragic parts ; on 
Tuesday, by desire of the Duke and Duchess of NortnuMBERLAND, 
and on Thursday by that of the High Sheriff for the county. The 
manager, De-Camp, with peculiar spirit, fitted up a box for the 
reception of his ducal visitors, ina style of costly magnificence, for 
which, with proverbial liberality, he declined the slightest recom- 
pense. Among our temporary engagements from the London 
boards, we ‘tin had Knicur, Yates, and Mrs. Davison, who all 
exhibited considerable talent, and obtained commensurate success, 
Kyicur’s Country Boys, in particular, were greatly admired ; and 
if I might venture upon a critical decision, few efforts of the same 
class can equal his Dan and Frank Oatland. Yares’s imitation of 
Marnews, and his recital of that itinerant’s ‘* Mail-coach Adven- 
tures,’’ were glowingly received, and in certain tragic personations 
he excited considerable applause. Of Mrs. Davisox, I shall only 
trust myself to observe, that her talent has been duly rewarded by 
its rumoured retention at Covent-garden Theatre, where such a 
powerful auxiliary will probably be met by the conciliation end 
encouragement it so richly deserves. 

Among the winter company were Pearman, Butver, Mrs, 
Hvempsy, and Miss Barry, who left us, prior to the Summer season, 
for their respective engagements. Mr. Power, upon whom our 
amusements much depended, remained till about a fortnight before 
the final close, when in the deprivation of his singular versatility, 
we sustained a serious loss. ‘The manager, however, in bidding 
farewell, assured us that the more favourite members of his com- 
pany should, if possible, be re-engaged, and therefore, this valuable 
actor, hope, will again be presented to the Newcastle audience. 

| I remain, Sir, &c. 
September 9. A PLAY-GOER, 
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LEAMINGTON. 


To the Editor of the Theatrical Inquisitor. 

s]R—The little Theatre at this place, which since the secession of 
Mr. Simms has been placed beneath the auspices of Mr, Evuisron, 
is now open with a congregation of talent for which the votaries 
of your London drama will immediately vouch. Mr. Munpen, 
whose veteran honours are acquiring regenerated verdure, has recent- 
ly sustained some of his principal parts in that style of exclusive ex- 
cellence, which no advocate for impartialit y can hesitate to ascribe. 
Ile was nobly supported by the proprietor himself, and the effect 
of their united exertions was such as to ensure the most gratifying 
results. 

A short time since the frequenters of this fashionable place* 
were treated, for about half a dozen nights, with the performance 
of Mrs. Davison, whose talents have seldom been displayed with 
superior brillance, or crowned with more decided success. In ad- 
dition to various parts of known eminence, she sustained the 
Actress of All Work, and manifested a versatility of powers which 
no human organs were ever framed to exceed. The engagement 
of this charming woman, at Covent-garden Theatre, will proba- 
tly awaken the town from its disgraceful apathy, and introduce 
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her to that renovated predominance which caprice and intrigue 


have so long endeavoured to suppress. 

Mr. Dr-Camp, who is travelling in search of novelty for his 
Newcastle Theatre, has accepted an engagement for several nights, 
and will accompany the comedians to Nerthampton, where Mr. 
Exriston, at the races, makes a point of performing. How such 
an actor as De-Camp could ever have been driven from the Lon- 
don stage, I am unable to explain ; with every advantage that 
can result from figure, education, and experience, he is calculated 
to hold the highest rank in more than one walk of the drama ; his 
fops and Frenchmen are unparalleled in the present day, and his as- 
sumption of seven different characters, in the ‘‘ Actor of all Work,”’ 
will present his claims to general distinction in « most astonishing 
light. 


Among the peasant members of this company, Messieurs 





* The attraction of this Spa has been amazingly increased by the opening of 
Wituiams’s “* Regent’s Hotel,” an establishment in which the splendours of 


luxury and the materials for comfort are unremittingly afforded by its active 
and a owners, 
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Cunnincuam, Eviiorr, and Keeney, for their diligence and pre- 
cision, deserve to be warmly commended. Mrs. Pearce is an 
actress of singular utility, and there are two young ladies, named 
Cooks, from Drury-lane ‘Theatre, who have displayed maay 
symptoms of spirit and sensibility. 

September 14. T. Tra 


BIRMINGHAM. 
To the Exitor of the Theatrical Inquisitor. 


SIR—Having devoted a few hours to the Theatrical performances 
at this place, I shall feel favoured by the insertion of such remarks 
upon some of the principal performers, as I have been enabled to 
put together. I cannot augur very sangutnely of their justice, but 
you may depend upon their impartiality. 

Mr. CuamMBEeRLAIN who is occasionally selected for those parts 
Which in the metropulis have been allotted to Mr. Dowron, pos- 
sesses no claim to approbation, and offers but few pleas for indul- 
gence. That glorious identity of character which can never be 
attained by the struggles of art, lies entirely beyond his reach, 
and with all the ignorant effrontery of a veteran amateur, Mr, 
CaamBsrvain gabbles through his duties to the mortification and 
astonishment of those who are fated to attend them. In Mr. Cookz, 
who was formerly a Harlequin at the Strand Theatre, and not long 
since sustained one or two parts upon the boards of Drury-lane, 
this valuable comedian has found a worthy coadjutor. Whether 
‘« lively” or ‘‘ severe,’ and he is bold enough to perpetrate dia- 
matic murder in both classes of acting, Mr. Cooke has unques- 
tionable pretensions to the pinnacle of contempt, nor is it likely 
that he will relinquish his rights while the Birmingham audience 
can submit to satisfy his disgusting presumption. 

The leading light comedian of this anomalous company is Mr. 
Fagren, a brother of the gentleman who has so greatly distin- 
guished himself at Covent-garden Theatre. After sojourning for 
some seasons upon the Dublin Stage, where his merits were highly 
appreciated, Mr. Farren proceeded to Bath, and during the past 
twelve months established a reputation in that elegant city which 
his merits, in the eyes of candaur and intclligence, will completely 
confirm. He has been in treaty with Mr. Exrisron, I understand, 
for the commencement of his metropolitan campaign, and the ne- 
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goti: ition had even extended so far, as to authorize his being nomi- 

nated for Colonel Briton in the “* Wonder,” as an auxiliary to the 
rhanager’s Don Felix. Circumstances, however, which, in their pre- 
sent aspect, do not tend to corroborate a ‘* golden opinion’’ of Mr, 
Exvuisron’s faith, spirit, or liberality,* have interrupted this ar- 
rangement, and Mr. Farren will therefore continue to enlarge the 
stock of provincial amusement, till placed by the hands of discri- 
mination, as a rich pillar in the temple of London delight. 

You will probably recollect a Mr. Bur ier, who sustained Sheep- 


face, Launcelot Gobbo, and certain similar parts, at the Haymarket, 


a season or two since, with considerable applause. He is a neat 
but not effective actor, and though engaged by Mr. Exv.iston for 
the metropolis, when contrasted with the superior talents of Kniear 
and Oxserry, can hardly maintain a career of much success, or a 
situation of high importance. Denninxa, who is here in great es- 
timation, exhibits many claims to encouragement, and without 
sufficient force to invalidate the veto of a London audience, pos- 
sesses a firm title to the fullest tribute of provincial favour. In the 
vocal line, many ‘* ravishing strides’ have been taken towards 
improvement by Mr. Lront Ler,-since the period at which your 
publication eulogized his efforts, upon the boards of the English 
Opera ; and though destitute of advantages as an actor, he will justify 
the warmest recommendations in his peculiarline. Mr. Beprorp, 
who exercises the functions of a basso, is truly adequate to the duty 
he discharges, and has enhanced his public pretensions by a rigid 


adherence, in private, to correctness of principle and propriety of 


demeanour, 


Iregret to inform youthat Mr. Conway, whose energetic measures 
in the direction of this establishment have tended so st rongly to 


secure its success, is now confined to his room by severe and una-; 


bating indisposition. The talents of this gentleman have rendered 
his retirement a source of popular regret, and when the fervent 
wishes of popular esteem are added to that feeling for his recovery, 
let us hope that Mr. Conway may soon profit by s0 pow erful an 
anxiety for the resumption of his dramatic duties. 

September 16. A TRAVELLER. 





* We have given this imputation as it reached us, but in justice to Mr. Ex- 
LISTON, whose *‘ faith, spirit, and liberality’’ are even admitted by being attacked, 


we cannot help professing our disbelief of sv sudden, serious, and repugnant a 
charge. — Editor, 
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DRAMATIC OBITUARY. 

MONDAY, Sep. 13.—About ten o'clock this evening, on leaving a house in Han. 
over-square, accompanied by his wife, Mr. Samvet Simmons, the well-know, 
comedian of Covent-garden Theatre, fell backwards, while ascending the area 
steps, was picked up and carried into the house, but immediately expired. 4 
Coroner’s inquest was summoned to ascertain the cause of this melancholy event, 
when, in consequence of surgical and other testimony laid before it, a verdict 
was promptly recorded of —‘‘ Died by the visitation of Gop, in a fit of apoplexy.” 

In Mr. Simmons, whose long professional career was unimpeachably distin. 
guished by a punctual discharge of his duties, the drama, at Covent-garden The. 
atre, has sustained the loss of a useful though unostentatious supporter. In many 
parts of comparative insignificance, he possessed the rare talent of commaniinz 
respect and eliciting emotion : his performance of Beau Mordecai, Moses, ani 








Jonathan Oldskirt will confirm this assertion, for while the pieces which involve - 


those parts are fit objects for anxiety or amusement, the deprivation of Mr. 
Simmons will be deeply felt by all who had discrimination to perceive his me- 
rit, and candour to confess its value. 

This day, also, died, at his house in Bury St. Edmund’s, Wittiam Smita, 
Esq. a distinguished actor, of the old school, at Drury-lane Theatre. We have 
a memoir in preparation of this venerable character, which will probably appear 
in our ensuing Number. 

This day likewise, by a singular and fatal coincidence, Mrs. BreLFIELp, a 
actress not unknown to the Haymarket Theatre, dispatched herself under circun- 
stances of the most appalling kind. From the evidence adduced before the Co- 
roner, it appeared that her real name was Mary Ann BURNELL; that she was 
the wife of amilitary officer, and had attained her six-and-thirtieth year. 

Mrs. Benrterb had recently performed at the Birmingham and Brighton Thea- 
tres, from the last of which piaces she arrived in London on the Tuesday previ- 
ous to this deplorable event. She slept at the Garrick’s Head, ‘. Bow-street, near 
which is the printing office of a Mr. SPRAGG, Who was alarmed avoui six o'clock 
on the morning already mentioned, by information that a female, very thinly 
clad, was most perilously placed upon the top of his building just ailuded to. 
From this situation she was at length persuaded to descend, and after coming down, 
very carefully, was conducted to some part of Mr. Spracc’s premises in w!ch 
she got access to a large clasp knife. This weapon she threatened to murcer «.y 
person with who dared to interrupt her, and having brandished it furiously about ‘er 
head, atlength rushed into the street, notwithstanding a strong effort to detain Lcr. 
From this place she proceeded, after calling at Mr. Roacn's library iu Marg..:- 
court, to Brydges-street, where having waved her knife with Sanguinary cetcr- 
mination, and menaced death to all that dared to restrain her, she stabbed hcr- 
self under the left breast, and being immediately secured, was conveyed to a sit'- 
geon’s, where after denouncing his attempts to restore her, she fell a victim to the 
wounds she had so franticly inflicted. The Jury, without hesitation, returned 
a verdict of “ Insanity,’’ and poor Mrs. BeLrieLp was committed to that grave 
she had so prematurely courted. 
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